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Here is a chance to get 


A $2.00 299% ix Sixty Cents 


A new original work specially prepared for us. 





A complete up-to-date guide for the housekeeper, beautifully 
illustrated with twenty colored pnts of the highest merit showing 
how dishes ought to look when served in an appetizing manner. 


This book covers the bill of fare from hors-d’oeuvres to after-dinner coffee. 
There are 62 different salads; 60 fortifying soups; 50 recipes for vegetables; 91 
entrees, from Aspic Jelly to Chicken Supreme; 51 sauces for meats and vege- 
tables; 41 rules for the chafing dish; over 60 suggestions for invalid cookery, 
besides recipes for fish, meats, hot and cold desserts, bread, cake, beverages, 
etc., etc. It is a complete Cook Book and not the usual advertisement of a 
manufacturer’s own goods. 


The author, Miss Maria Willett Howard, 


is at the head of the culinary department of the most 
advanced college for self-supporting women in the 
_ country. The recipes are the latest word in 
scientific cooking, refined, wholesome and appe- 
tizing. ‘There are chapters on the properties of 
foods and their value for heat and tissue-build- 
ing; on how to market; on the theory of baking 
and boiling, etc.; on the butler’s duties and how 
dinners and lunches, formal and informal, should 
be arranged, set and served; and the woman 
who does her own cooking will find hundreds of 
simple, practical, economical dishes, which will 
be worth many times to her the cost of the book. 


a. On receipt of SIXTY CENTS 


_ rr 

‘has ie ("S) we will send this 360-page Cook Book, 

Ni DN) well printed on good paper, strongly 
bound in linen, in a stout box and pay 
the postage ourselves. You would put us 
under obligations by sending a money- 
order, but if that is inconvenient send 
stamps of not over 10c. denomination. 


For sale also by Booksellers and Newsdealers at 60c. 
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We have always given the public its money’s worth 
and we always shall. You get at a bargain one 
of the best Cook Books ever issued and:we get 
some advertising. 

If you are disappointed,—even a little——send 
it back and get your money. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
Fourth Story of Fourth Group. 











“6 OD hates a coward,’’ said Sam 
( ] Houston. The words were ad- 
dressed to the surgeons who were 
dressing his wounded ankle, but the 
general’s eyes were fixed unconsciously 
on one of the guards stationed about his 
pallet—a lad barely into his teens, who 
looked in his nondescript uniform very 
little like a soldier. His thin face was 
almost girlish in its outlines; his tumbled 
black curls shaded a fair forehead; his 
long-lashed dark eyes had an expression 
of infinite softness. Yet the boy had 
borne himself bravely that day in a 
memorable battle. 

The daylight of April 21, 1836, was fast 
dropping into dusk, but the field of San 
Jacinto, miry in many places with blood 
and strewn with the débris of battle, was 
illuminated by bonfires. The victorious 
Texan soldiers paraded about decorated 
with captured cockades, fringes, gold lace 
and plumes. The single fife which a few 
hours earlier had shrilled them to the 
deadly charge stirred the echoes with 
the incongruous invitation : 

Will you come to the bower 
Ihave shaded for you? 

The merriment indeed smacked of bar- 
barism. But Houston would brook no 
interference with his men. 

‘*Let my boys alone,’’ he said, grimly, 
to their officers. ‘‘They do well to laugh. 
The Alamo and Goliad are their war- 
rant.’’ 

He had been denouncing, in the strong 
and picturesque language habitual to him, 
the flight from the field at the outset of 
the battle of Santa Ana, the Mexican 
chief. ‘‘He will be found, when he is 
found, crawling on all fours like a beast,’’ 
Houston declared. ‘‘I tell you again, 
gentlemen, God hates a coward!’’ 

Then, suddenly aware of the young 


HIS COMRADE, HIS PROTECTOR, HIS MORE T 


guard’s eager face, he half-rose on his elbow | Stephenson, cheerfully, halting breathless on 


and beckoned him forward. 
name, sir?’’ he demanded, abruptly. 

The boy saluted awkwardly. ‘‘Jack Stephen- | 
son, general. ’’ 

“Company F, Sherman’s regiment ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir—general.’’ 

“*T thought so. You fellows charged like a | 
herd of two-year-olds, Jack, my lad!’’ 

He smiled up into the flushed face leaning to 


his. ‘‘It was the way of him,’’ his men were 
used to say. ‘‘It would put spunk into a 
lizard.’’ 


Jack Stephenson, leaning on his long rifle, 
stood at watch while the bonfires died down, 
the shrill strains of the fife ceased, and the 
wearied soldiers—victor and vanquished—sank 
into slumber on the trampled ground. 

“*God hates a coward,’ 
time to time, as if rehearsing a lesson, 
eyes fixed upon the pale face of his general. 

On Christmas day, 1842, three hundred Texan 
volunteers, in the dim light of a misty dawn, 
cut their way through a superior force of Mexi- 
an soldiery, and threw themselves into the 
Mexican town of Mier. 


his 


Texas had achieved her independence—the | 


Mexican yoke had crumbled in pieces on the field 
of San Jacinto. But the two countries remained 
bitterly hostile to each other ; and her hereditary 
foe continued from time to time to steal across 
the border into the young republic, make a hasty 
attack on some garrison or town, and as hastily 
retire to his own side of the river, rich in spoils 
and prisoners. Such a raid had lately swept 
the country about San Antonio. The troops 
sent by President Houston in pursuit of the 
raiders had been unaccountably disbanded after 
a fruitless march, and sent home. But three 
hundred of the volunteers had remained. These, 
under the command of Capt. William Fisher, 
had crossed the Rio Grande that Christmas 


morning, firmly determined upon the release of | 


their fellow countrymen in Mexican dungeons. 


General Ampudia. 


’ Jack murmured from | 





| each other in mortal combat. 
The town of Mier was garrisoned by two | that Christmas day blood poured into the leaden | Jack one morning to his friend. 
thousand Mexican regulars commanded by | 


‘*What is your | the flat roof upon which a dozen or more Texans | 
| had climbed. 


‘‘Looks that way,’’ returned a red-headed 
| Irishman named McFall. He squinted along 
the barrel of his rifle as he spoke, picking out 
| his quarry in the street below, where a hand- 
| to-hand conflict was raging. Stephenson, as he 
| loaded, fired and reloaded, whistled softly, ‘‘ Will 
you come to the bower ?’’ 

The lad, now just turned twenty-one, had 
changed but little. His slight, erect form was 
more sinewy ; his clear skin had darkened, the 
oval of his face was less delicate. But his eyes 
retained their steady softness, his tossing curls 
their grace. He glanced between shots at his 
nearest companion, a man of his own build 
and coloring, but older, perhaps by ten years. 

‘*What’s come over you, Wes?’’ he demanded. 
“*T haven’t heard you yell once since we crossed 
the river. Are you downhearted ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I am, Jack, and that’s a fact,’’ replied 
Wesley Hardiman, leaning on his 
rifle and turning a steady gaze east- 
ward. ‘‘T ought not to have come. 
I’m thinking I’ll never see old 
Texas again. Nor Betty, nor little 
Wes. ’’ 

He swallowed the sob in his 
throat and threw the gun once 
more to his shoulder. 

‘* Shucks, Wes!’’ cried Jack. 
‘*We’ll plow many another furrow 
together, me and you. And Mrs. 
Hardiman’!l be standing in the 
cabin door with little Wes in her 
arms, calling us to come to dinner ! 
Look out, boys! Here they come! 
Give ’em one to remember us by !’’ 

Mexican soldiers were swarming 
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HAN FRIEND HAD DRAWN A BLACK BEANI 


| loss of blood, surrendered. 
| conceded liberal terms. 


**Faith, if this is phwat Gineral Ampoody | 


calls liberal terrms, 
of illiberal,’’ observed McFall, the next day, 
as, shackled and helpless, 





I’d hate to have a taste | this time a private soldier came in. 





company of cavalry, battering down the 
gates and riding forth free; free, indeed ; 
but in an utterly strange and unknown 
region. Hardly a week later, after pain- 
ful and bewildered wanderings, compli- 
cated by hunger, thirst and sickness, they 
surrendered to pursuing cavalry,—again 
upon liberal terms!—and were driven, 
again at the point of the bayonet, to the 
Hacienda Salado. Here they were put 
into irons and crowded into the vast sala 
which served as a prison. 

The next morning—Marech 25th—the 
great door swung open; two Mexican 
officers entered with a clanking of swords 
against their buttons. There was another 
and a different sort of clanking as the 
prisoners got to their feet at the harsh 
order of the officer of the guard, and stood 
at attention. The guards went about, 
striking with the flat of their sabers the 
wounded or sick who rose too slowly. 
Wesley Hardiman was one of these. He 
gazed vacantly about as he staggered 
against Jack’s encircling arm. 

One of the prisoners who had a fair 
knowledge of Spanish was called for- 
nee and commanded to translate and 

read aloud to his comrades an order from 
mie al Santa Ana. 

The reader changed color as he ran 
his eyes down the brief document; but his 
voice was clear, and unfaltering, when 
he came to the reading. 

The men, except for an involuntary 
start which set their irons once more toa 
harsh chorus, betrayed no emotion. Not 
an eyelash quivered or a lip trembled 
while they listened. Of the one hundred 
and seventy prisoners, every tenth man 
was to be shot! Lots were to be drawn. 
Those thus sentenced, as it were by fate, 
were to be executed at once. 

The reader bent his head courteously 
to the officers, then turned to salute his 
comrades. The great hall became silent ; 
the sunlight sifting in through the barred 


General Ampudia | windows cast upon the floor dark shadows of 


the banana leaves without. 
The valves of the door again swung apart; 
He carried 


lan earthen jar covered with a bit of blue cotton 


they were driven | cloth. 


One of the officers explained in curt 


before their treacherous captors toward those | tones that this jar, which had been placed upon 


very dungeons they had come to empty. 

**Tt’s old Sant’ Ana’s bower this time, eh, 
McFall?’’ Stephenson showed his white teeth 
in a rueful grin, and whistled, but half under 
his breath, ‘* Will you come to the bower ?’’ 

Trapped though they had been by lying 
promises, the prisoners turned laughing faces 
upon their escort. They clanked their irons 
gaily as they limped across the interminable 
plains and toiled up steepening mountains 
| toward Saltillo—that ancient city, where but a 
few years later General Taylor was to teach 
Mexico a ‘“‘trick or two.’’ They jested, they 
sang, they plotted escape. Hardiman alone 


| trudged along somber and silent, his wistful 


gaze turned eastward from every 
eminence. Jack, ever at his elbow, 
tried in vain to cheer him. 


hold of the man; 
broken. 


his spirit was 


after San Jacinto. 
Wesley Hardiman thereafter knew 
no bounds. ‘“‘I’d rather 


said, 


raid flew along the frontier, ‘‘but 


by A. B 


where Wes Hardiman goes, I 
it Peale go.”? 
*O Jack,’? Betty Hardiman 








over the low parapet; the Texans 
fell upon them in a fury. The roofs of the 
adobe houses had become so many detached 
battle-fields, where men closed, roaring, with | 
It is said that on | 


gutters, and ran dripping from their spouts. | 
The struggle lasted seventeen hours. Then | 


had sobbed, ‘‘you take care of Wes!’’ 
**While my head is hot!’’ cried Jack. 


** Yonder’s Hacienda Salado,’’ 


we start home from, Wes!’’ 
They did escape, overpowering the guards, 


| 





But fever and heartache had laid | 
| and stepped back. 


It was in the Hardiman cabin | returned to the places they 
on the Guadalupe River that the | those who were beckoned to the space, a little 
orphaned boy had found a home | apart, assigned to the death - devoted. 
upon the disbanding of volunteers | private soldiers followed the unflinching exam- 
His loyalty to | ple of their officers. 


stay at|the turn of 
home, Mrs. Hardiman,’’ he had | white bean. 
when the news of this last | rades, 


a bench, contained one hundred and seventy 
beans, of which one hundred and fifty-three 
were white; the remaining seventeen were 
black. The prisoners were to draw, in turn, 
each one bean. Those drawing the white beans 
would be sent on to the dungeons of Castle 
Perote; those to whom the black beans fell 
would be shot within the hour. 

** Betty !’’ The agonized whisper leaped 
without volition from Hardiman’s livid lips. 
Then feeling upon his own the pressure of 
Jack’s hand, he lifted his head and stood, like 
the others, erect and silent, while the hideous 
game went on. 

One after another the Texan officers stepped 
forward, thrust a steady hand under the bit of 
blue cloth, drew forth a bean,—the black or 
the white,—held it up between thumb and fore- 
finger for the inspection of the Mexican officers, 
There was no discernible 
| difference between the demeanor of those who 
had quitted and 


The 


About midway of that ghastly lottery came 
Jack Stephenson. He drew a 
As he rejoined his fortunate com- 
his lips puckered with the desire to 
whistle his favorite tune. But his eyes met 
those of one of the guard—a lad about his own 
age. He saw a hint of friendly congratulation 
in those alien orbs ; the defiant tune died on his 
lips, he nodded almost imperceptibly ; the two 
boyish foes smiled at each other. 

Wesley Hardiman approached the urn with 


whispered | a firm step, put out an unwavering hand, and 
**That’s where | 


wheeled about. Jack Stephenson’s blood went 
| cold ; his heart stopped beating, then thundered 
'in his ears. His comrade, his protector, his 


“Seems like we’re ina hole,”’ remarked young | Captain Fisher, wounded and unnerved from | seizing their weapons and the horses of a more than friend had drawn a black bean! In 












a flash, as the doomed man came walking toward 
him, pale but resolute, he saw Betty Hardiman 
standing in her cabin door, with little Wes at her 


‘*Mind you take care of big Wes, Jack !”’ 
Through the call a curious thought 


knee, 
she called. 
knocked like a hammer on his brain. 
up a hand as if to ward off a blow. And now 
another voice, clear, incisive, ringing, dominated 
Betty’s appealing call: ‘‘God hates a coward !’’ 

The hammering ceased; his tense nerves re- 
laxed. ‘‘Yes, general!’’ he muttered between 
his teeth. But it seemed centuries before Wes- 
ley Hardiman’s elbow, in passing, brushed his 
own. Then— A second later, his white bean 
lying in Hardiman’s nerveless palm, the black 
bean clasped in his own, Jack was standing 
among the death-devoted in their corner. The 
luckier prisoners saw, understood, and in a 
flash drew Hardiman, who stood gazing with 
dazed, uncomprehending eyes at the white object 
in his palm, into their midst, where he reeled 
and fell, unconscious, to the floor. 

The Mexican guard, who had already smiled 
into Jack’s eyes, smiled again, this time with 
a flash of admiration in his eyes, while he pre- 
tended to shove Jack roughly to his place. 

When the grim game of chance was concluded, 
the seventeen doomed men were marched hastily 
out of the sala, across the inner court, already 
darkened with the purple shadows of twilight, 
and into the outer court, where their irons were 
knocked off. They had not been allowed to say 
farewell to their more fortunate comrades. Scant 
time was given them to take leave of each other. 
Grudging permission was granted to Robert 
Dunham, a Methodist minister, one of their 
number, to kneel and offer up a brief prayer. 

The guards leaned, stolid and uncaring, on 
their muskets while the fervent invocation rose. 
**And now, Almighty Father,’’ concluded the 
preacher, in solemn supplication, ‘‘come Thou 
to the help of this lad.’’ He laid a hand on 
the bowed head of Jack Stephenson, who knelt 
beside him. ‘‘Bless him abundantly, now and 
hereafter. For greater love hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friend.’’ 

The echoes of the hushed amen had hardly 
died away when those of the death-volley rever- 
berated through the court. The grace rarely 
denied to brave men, of facing their execu- 
tioners, was in this case withheld. The unfor- 
tunate Texans were shot in the back, and left 
for the night in the deserted court, lying face 
downward where they had fallen. 

Early the next morning the victims of Santa 
Ana’s cold-blooded treachery were flung into 
a shallow trench, and the earth shoveled care- 
lessly over them. Had the shovelers taken the 
trouble to keep tally of the dead, they would 
have found at dawn sixteen bodies where at 
dusk seventeen had been! $ 

Jack Stephenson, coming slowly back to 
consciousness, opened his eyes full upon the 
face of a woman who leaned over him, her 
cooling hand upon his forehead. The swarthy, 
good-natured face was vaguely familiar. It 
beamed reassuringly. 

The lad smiled feebly back and stared ques- 
tioningly round at the walls of the little jacal, 
sighed wearily, and shut his eyes again. But 
bit by bit, with many gaps between, memory 
regained possession of his brain. He recalled 
with a thrill the tragic casting of lots in the 
hushed sala; he saw Wesley Hardiman’s gaunt 
form stretched motionless on the sunlit floor ; 
he felt the light touch of Robert Dunham’s 
hand on his head, and heard once more the 
low-breathed amen—the volley of musketry— 
the sharp pain under his shoulder-blade—it 
was still there!—the heavy fall of his own 
bedy—then oblivion ! 

And then again the warning hand laid on 
his mouth when, dragged over rough ground, 
he awoke to anguish—the young Mexican’s face 


He put | 


|over his shoulder, a hunk of dried meat in 








flashing, as it were, out of space, his whispered | 
directions, his sheltering arm—the cart jolting | 


interminably under starlit skies — then once | 
again oblivion. He remembered it all! Espe- | 
cially he remembered Pedro, the guard. Aha! | 


He knew now why the Mexican woman’s face 
was familiar ! 

The woman was indeed the mother of Pedro 
Rineon, the Mexican soldier. By the time 
Jack’s fever had cooled and his wound had 
begun to heal, lying hidden in Marta Rincon’s 
tula-thatched hut, he had learned enough 
Spanish to follow the story as she told it to 
him over and over. 

Left for dead in the outer court of the 
hacienda, young Stephenson was found, bleed- 
ing but still alive, by Pedro Rincon, whe had 
stolen forth, he hardly knew why, perhaps to 
turn the pobrecito Americano on his back and 
straighten out his limbs. It was Marta Rincon’s | 
own cart which had fetched Pedro’s clean | 
clothes to the hacienda, into which Pedro smug- 
gled the Texan, covering him with straw. It 
was Marta herself who walked beside the cart 
in the dim starlight, and who lifted him, inert 
and unconscious, and carried him into her little 





jacal under the edge of the hills. 

‘‘They would have shot my Pedro if they 
had known,”’ Marta concluded. ‘‘ But the saints 
had care of Pedro. He is a good son.’’ 

**Pedro is a trump, carita!’’ Jack would 
cry, in his broken Spanish. ‘‘Pedro has the 
heart of a Texan. I shall live to tell him so.’ | 








|for him? Even Wes was call- 
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no terror for him. 
the hunger and thirst and madness of a few | 
weeks before. He had forgotten the recapture. 
The confidence of youth sparkled in his dark 
eyes; returning strength thrilled his limbs. | 
Freedom! Texas! Home! 

One moonless night, with a bottle-gourd slung 


his pouch, dressed like a Mexican shepherd, 
Marta Rinecon’s little dagger in his bosom, 
Marta’s kiss on his forehead, Jack Stephenson 
sprang, light-footed and light-hearted, up the 
craggy mountain spur behind the jacal. He 
carried ‘‘for luck’’ in his pocket the black bean, 
which Marta had found in his clinched palm 
when she laid him on Pedro’s bed. 

One morning toward spring of the next year, 
after nearly seven months of wandering, during 
which he had lost all outward resemblance to | 
his former self, Jack approached the old Mission | 
of Concepcion below the town of San Antonio. 
He had acquired the stealthy step and the wary 
eyes of one suspicious of ambush in front and 
of attack in the rear. In place of a shepherd’s | 
garb, he now wore the dingy and ill-fitting | 
uniform of a Mexican soldier. 

His face, tanned by exposure, was gaunt | 
and haggard. Matted locks of black hair es- 
caping from his vizored cap fell over his fore- 
head, half-concealing there the scar of an 
unhealed wound. His left arm hung limp | 
from the shoulder, the elbow shattered by a) 
shot. The right hand, pressed against his breast, 








ANNETTE. 


was closed as if guarding some treasure—it held 
indeed the black bean! His heart throbbed 
painfully as he parted the mesquit branches and 
peered forth with the caution which had become 
second nature. A group of men lounged at 
ease under the gray walls of the mission, their 
horses at hand. 

A thrill of eestasy stirred the returned exile. 
A Jump gathered in his throat. He was hearing 
for the first time in nearly a year the sound of 
his native tongue. The last time it had fallen 
on his ears had been with the solemn amen 
of doomed men which stirred the echoes of the 
court at Hacienda Salado. With a bound like 
that of a wild cougar he leaped into the open 
space before the men. 

**A Mexican spy !’’ 

**Shoot him !’” 

**Remember the Alamo!’’ 

‘Remember Hacienda Salado !’’ 

Jack stood like one suddenly turned to stone, | 
while these imprecations howled about his ears. 
The last ery came from Wesley Hardiman! 

Hardiman’s face, still pale from long impris- 
onment at Castle Perote, from which he was 
but lately escaped, was terribly contorted with | 
passion. 

‘Remember the black beans!’’ he shouted | 
hoarsely, closing, with his companions, round | 
the supposed spy. 





Jack opened his lips. His 
tongue, half-paralyzed, framed 


the words, ‘‘Don’t you know 
me, Wes? Howdy, boys! How- 
dy!’ The words came, but they 
jcame in Spanish! Dazed and 
uncertain, the poor lad had for 
the moment forgotten his mother 
tongue. 

Again those menacing howls. 
He looked from one angry face 
to another, wistful, questioning. 
His own people had no welcome 


| mind. 


| according to their own habits. 





The first portrait of Washington. 
Painted by Charles W. Peale, 
at Mount Vernon, May, 1772. 


He had forgotten already | Shoot ”” the lad repeated, but this time in 


English. ‘‘Do you think Iama coward? No! 
God hates a coward !’’ 

*‘Jack Stephenson !’’ exclaimed the general. 
He clasped Jack’s hand in his own. ‘‘God 


| does hate a coward, gentlemen,’’ he added, 


impressively, looking round the hushed circle. 
‘*But He loves a brave man. Here’s one!’’ 
He laid an arm about Jack’s shoulder. 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, but the transition 
from misery to joy was too sudden. His pale face 
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Tom Dana gazed before him 
with frank masculine approval, 
and whistled. 

‘*All this in our humble dwelling! 
May I ask if you are going out? I 
suppose you’re not got up to look like a 
magazine illustration all for nothing ?’’ 

His cousin Annette, in embroidered white 
linen, a veil of pale blue chiffon tied beneath 


fA he stopped in the doorway, 


| her chin and a crimson silk automobile coat 
| over her arm, stood on the lower stair landing 


leisurely drawing on her long gloves. 
‘*You’re not a bad figure yourself,’’ she re- 


| tarned, with a glance which included Tom’s 


handsome face, white flannels and tennis-racket. 
‘*T never like to run an account. There! I’m 
ready, Constance, when you are.’’ 

**Ready ?”’ 

Constance Dana slipped under her brother’s 
arm as he stood leaning against the door-post, 
and repeated the word inquiringly. Tom was 
trying to keep in form for the next tournament, 
and after an hour of lively playing with him 
since luncheon, she felt warm and bagging as 
to shirt-waist and sagging as to hair. 

‘‘Mr. Kendall said he would come by half 
past two. Why, didn’t I tell you?’’ Annette 
exclaimed. ‘‘He said last night that he and 
his sister would like to take us to Sachem’s 
Point in the automobile this afternoon. It 
was just as everybody was leaving. How 
careless of me to forget to speak about it! But 
never mind, Constance! Just change your skirt 
and shoes, and you’ll be all right. There they 
come! I’ll explain, and we’ll wait.’’ 

**But Sophie Harrison invited us to spend | 
the afternoon with her,’’ Constance said, ‘‘and 
we promised to come early.’’ 

Annette looked blank for a moment. 
we did! I forgot all about it.’’ 

‘*Well, there’s time for a short ride while 
I’m getting ready to go to Sophie’s, and you 


could ask Jack and Mary to leave you there.’’ | 


**All right. If you think that will be the 
best way.’’ And Annette fluttered down the 
piazza steps. 

Tom took Constance’s racket and put it in 
the closet with his. 

‘*Well, I think — 


a? 


Then he changed his 
“I’m much obliged to you for playing 
every day as you do,’’ he said. ‘‘I know it 
takes a lot of your time just now.’’ 

**T don’t mind that. It keeps up my own 
practice, too.’’ 

‘You play the best game of any girl at the 
Point,’’ said Tom, with a nod, as he walked 
off. ‘*Oh,’’—and he turned,—‘‘Kyle Harrison 
and I are going out in the Sound in the launch 
this afternoon. We’ll stop at the Harrisons’ 
pier and bring you home if you’d like. 
past five? Six?’’ 

‘*Maybe we’d better say six. Sophie will | 
want us to stay as long as we can.’’ 

** All right. ’’ 

One of Tom Dana’s characteristics was punc- 
tuality, which his friends commended or decried, 
At three min- 
utes of six the Nautilus made fast to the 
Harrisons’ pier. At six her whistle sounded. 
‘*Where’s Annette? Forgot to come?’’ asked | 
|'Tom, as Constance appeared alone. 

Constance’s color rose. ‘‘Idon’tknow. She 
didn’t come. Sophie had invited several girls 
particularly to meet her, too. ’’ 

**Probably Jack broke down somewhere. 


| It’s the regular thing when I go with him,’’ 


said Kyle. 

When they reached home Annette had not 
returned, nor yet half an hour | 
later, when Tom came bounding | 
down the stairs in response to the 
dinner chimes. ‘‘Going to keep 
dinner waiting ?’? heasked. ‘‘I’m 
about famished.’’ 

‘*We might wait just five or 
ten minutes,’’ Constance pro- 
posed. 


clock. At the end of five minutes 
he told her it was time to eat. 
After ten minutes he rose. 
Constance laughed and went 
out to the dining-room. Mr. and 








ing him a spy and a coward! 
Suddenly he drew himself up to his full height. | 
“Shoot! Shoot, you dogs !’’ he cried, again in 
Spanish. ‘‘Do you think I am afraid?’’ 
‘*What does this mean?’’ The sound of the 


He was already impatient to be gone. “The | clear, incisive voice and the sight of General | 
long journey on foot over those terrible unknown | Houston, who came hastily upon the excited | you rung, lady??? 


mountains and across those trackless plains had | 


| group, unsealed the fettered fountain. 


‘Shoot ! | 


Mrs. Dana were in Nova Scotia, 
and the two were alone. ‘‘They must have 
broken down, don’t you think so?’’ she said, 
as they took their places at the table. 

‘Don’t know,’ replied Tom. ‘‘If it were 
| anybody but Annette, I should say yes. Have 


Dinner over, the two went back to the | 
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Half | 


Tom sat down in front of the | 
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became livid, his limbs trembled. He tottered 
and slid from. Houston’s arm to the ground. 

‘‘Jack!’’ sobbed Hardiman, on his knees 
beside him. ‘‘Don’t die, Jack! Don’t die 
without forgiving me !’’ 

“Die? Shucks, Wes! I’m not going to die. 
Anyhow, not until I’ve seen little Wes. Look 
here!’’? He opened his hand. The black bean 
lay, a shriveled atom, in his palm. ‘‘I brought 
it to little Wes. For good luck,’’ he laughed, 
looking up into Hardiman’s tear-wet face. 













Ah 


sitting-room. At nine o’clock Con- 
stance looked up from her reading. 

‘‘T really think, Tom, that you ought 
to go out to the Kendalls’. ‘i 

**Tt’s a mile and a half,’’ said Tom, 
and turned his page. 

But at half past nine he rose and went out 
into the hall. He returned, however, and sat 
down. ‘‘I hear them,’’ he said. 

A few minutes later Annette entered breezily. 

‘*Where do you suppose we’ve been?’’ she 
exclaimed, throwing off her coat. 

Tom closed his book with an appearance of 
mild but polite interest. 

‘*You know it’s a clear, straight road to 
Sachem’s Point, and before we knew it we 
were there. Then Mr. Kendall said we would 
go on a little farther, and took us way to Marl- 
borough Beach. What a beautiful place it is !’’ 

Finding that her enthusiasm failed to kindle 
a responsive warmth in either Constance or 
Tom, she paused and folded her veil. ‘‘Sophie 
didn’t mind very much my not coming, did 
she? I really did mean to tell the Kendalls 
that I could go for only a short ride, but we 
were talking about other things when 1 first 
got in, and afterward I forgot everything but 
the delight of flying.’’ 

‘Sophie seemed quite sorry, as she had invited 
some girls to meet you,’’ said Constance. 

**Well, I’ll go over and explain to her in the 
morning. I’m sure she’ll think it was all right 
under the cireumstances.’’ Annette looked at 











the clock. ‘‘Almost ten! I’d no idea it was 
so late.’”? She yawned and gathered up her 
| cloak, **T believe I won’t come down again. 


The wind made me sleepy. Good night!’’ 
**But don’t you want something to eat?’’ 
| asked Constance. ‘‘I’ ve had some dinner kept.’’ 

‘*That was good of you, but I don’t care for 
anything,’’ said Annette. ‘‘ The Kendalls 
arranged to stop at Sachem’s Point on the way 
back and have dinner.’’ 

When Constance came in from the kitchen, 
after setting away the dishes that had been left 
in the warming oven, Tom was locking the 
windows. 

‘Seems to me Annette ought to take up some 
system of memory-training,’’ he said, snapping 
a window-bolt in place. ‘‘I’m not sure but I 
shall suggest it.’’ 

‘*She’s our guest,’’ Constance reminded. 
| ‘She is. She’s our cousin, too, and she has 
/an extremely bad habit of forgetting the consid- 
| eration due to other people. If she had given 
you that letter the other day, instead of laying 
it on the clock-shelf for Augusta to find when 
she dusted, mother would have had her steamer 
rug. Sunday we had to parade up the church 
aisle ten minutes late because we waited for 
her until you, went up-stairs and found that 
| she’d decided it was too warm to go. And 

| now here’s Sophie 7 

The next evening there came through the 
| doorway of Constance’s room first an impatient 
|exclamation and then Annette in pale pink 
| organdy, her feet in worsted bedroom slippers, 
| a pair of heavy shoes in her hands. 
| There was to be company down-stairs later, 
| and the two girls were dressing. 

“*T thought you were always saying that you 

| could depend on Tom!’? Annette sat down on 
| the bed and dropped the shoes with a thud. 

‘*When he took my slippers to the shoemaker’s 

this morning to have the heels straightened, I 
, asked him to tell the man to be sure to send 
| them back this afternoon. ’’ 

**Didn’t he give the message ?’’ 

“*T’ve just been down-stairs, and he says he 

thinks he must have neglected it. My white 
| ones are soiled, so I’ll have to wear these heavy 

things. How ‘they'll look P? 
| **You’re welcome to try any of mine.’”? Con- 
stance put in several hairpins thoughtfully. She 
had noticed that Tom apparently had not said 
that he forgot. 

Annette went across to the closet in her stock- 
ing feet. ‘‘They’re all too small,’’ she com- 
plained, after two or three trials. 

On the morning following this Tom invited 
Annette to go out in the launch at ten o’clgck. 
Ata quarter to eleven Annette came up to the 
house in disgust, after sitting three-quarters of 
)an hour in the hot sun on the pier. Luncheon 
| brought Tom and apologies. He had met 
| Kyle, and Kyle had wanted him to go to town 

to look at a horse. 
| Annette flushed a little. 
| tomed to neglect. 

The next day, when it was learned that the 
| Kendalls had been again to take Annette out, 

and had seemed surprised at being told that 











She was not accus- 

















she was lying down, Tom discovered that he | 
had once more neglected to deliver a message to 
her. 

This time Annette herself appeared to notice 
the choice of words, and shot, a curious glance 
across the table. 

Two days afterward the climax came. They 
were all sitting on the piazza in the morning, 
the two girls with their sewing and Tom with 
a magazine, when Augusta brought Annette a 
letter. She had found it on the clock-shelf in 
the sitting-room. 

‘It’s from Susan French,’’ Annette said, 
tearing the envelope. 
her since she announced her engagement.’’ 





She glanced rapidly down the page. ‘‘She | 

wants me to be one of her bridesmaids. Isn’t 

that lovely of her !’’ 
Suddenly Annette’s face grew puzzled. 


Taking up the envelope, she looked at the post- | 
marks, front and back. ‘‘Why, I don’t see) 
how — Just listen!’’ And she read: 


***T must ask you to let me know surely a4 


Friday, for I don’t dare wait longer. If I 








| count you in. 


“*T haven’t heard from | 


| colored her face. 
She was very quiet during the rest of the | 
Tom went | She looked out over the Sound again, hesitated, 
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don’t hear from you then, 1 must ask Mr. 
Leeds’s cousin. Write me at once, that I may 

Annette looked up. ‘‘And this is Saturday! 
She wrote on Tuesday.’’ 

There was an awkward pause. 
spoke: 

**I’m quite sure I laid a letter for you on the 
shelf Wednesday.’’ He turned to Constance. 
**T think you ought to speak to Augusta about 
dusting oftener. That shelf is so high that 


Then Tom 


| we don’t notice letters when they lie there.’’ 


Constance’s lips twitched a little, but it was 
Annette who replied, and there was an angry 
note in her voice: 

‘I think it was very careless and inconsid- 
erate —’’ 

Then she stopped suddenly, and a deep flush 


morning. After luncheon, when 
out to the tennis-court, she followed him. 

He was sitting on a bench, waiting for Con- 
stance. For a moment she stood before him. 


| her face. 


‘‘Have you been doing all 


9? 


| Then she spoke: 
| these things on purpose, Tom Dana? 

Then Tom turned crimson. ‘‘Yes, I have, 
Annette,’’ he declared, ‘‘and I feel about as 
mean as anybody can—if that’s any comfort 
to you.”’ 

“It was mean. 
away over the Sound. 
thought I deserved it.’’ 

Tom rose. ‘‘I guess I thought you were 
worth it, Annette. But I wish you’d say you 
forgive me. I’m sorry as I can be to have 
spoiled your good time at that wedding.’’ 

**I did deserve it,’’ she said, soberly. ‘‘Have 
I really been as thoughtless and disagreeable 
as you’ve seemed lately ?’’ 

Tom winced. ‘‘Oh, I feel miserable enough !’’ 

A suggestion of a smile found its way to 
Annette’s lips as she gave a quick glance at 
his face. ‘‘I’m glad of that,’’ she said, nodding. 


””? 


Annette turned and looked 
**But I suppose you 


then turned, and with a sudden resolute move- 
ment put out her hand. A rush of color swept 
**And—and | thank you, Tom.’’ 
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f yt view of the 
| fact that the 
month which 
marks the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth contains 
also the centenary of 
the birth of Long- 
fellow, it is interesting 
to recall that both 
these great men were 
intimately connected 
with a noble Cam- 
bridge house, which 
is still standing, to 
which people from all 
over this broad land 
are constantly making 
pilgrimages. 

A spacious, old- 
fashioned, comfortable dwelling, painted in yel- | 
low and white, and placed with dignity 

Somewhat back from the village street, 
Craigie House, as the mansion is called, from 
the name of one of its owners, was built ey 
1759 by Col. John Vassall, the younger, 
colonial grandee who had huge West Indian 
possessions. | 





| of Independence, 





CRAIGIE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


as the painter of the ‘‘Signing of the Declaration 
”? was the second. 

Perhaps the most remarkable dinner-party 
ever held at Vassall House was that given, a 
few weeks after Washington had taken posses- 
sion of his new quarters, to the Indian chiefs 
from the vicinity of Quebec, who had journeyed 
| to Cambridge, as ambassadors from their re- 





zeal. 
fronted with the 
charge he could 
make no defense, 


tain a description of 
the army, he was 
condemned to close 
confinement in Nor- 
wich jail, in Con- 
necticut, ‘‘and 
debarred from the 
use of pen, ink and 
paper.’’ Subse- 
quent events proved 
that he had long 
been selling infor- 
mation to the Brit- 
ish. He was later 
expelled from the 
country, but the vessel on which he sailed for 
the West Indies was lost at sea. 


In the fall of Washington’s stay in Cam-| 


bridge a committee from Congress arrived in 
camp to hold a conference with the general. 
This committee consisted of Thomas Lynch of 
South Carolina, Colonel Harrison of Virginia, 
and Benjamin Franklin. Franklin and Wash- 


Pee ety 
Ki eae ees 


Yet when con- | 


and the letter having 
been found to con- | 
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Appleton’s congregation with his soldiers. But 
when Mrs. Washington reached Cambridge, 
orders were soon given to prepare the chure/ 
for divine service; and hasty repairs were 
made in that sacred edifice at the expense 
with a kind of fine irony—of Judge Lee, the 


only Tory proprietor whose loyalty to George 
III was of sufficiently mild a brand to rendet 


his continued residence in Cambridge without 
danger. 
The late rector of Christ Church had been 


obliged to flee because of his sympathy with 
the king’s cause, and there was no clergyman 
to take his place. But Mrs. Washington was 
not to be deterred from worship by a trifle like 
this, and one of the aides-de-camp was pressed 
into the service. 

Thus it came about that Colonel Palfrey 
offered up in Christ Church, on the last day 
of 1775, in the presence of the general and his 
wife, the first American substitute, in the Church 
of England service, for the prayer in behalf of 
the king. The petition was a very beautiful 
and dignified one. It besought the Lord to 
‘look down with mercy upon his majesty 
George the Third, open his eyes and enlighten 
his understanding that he may pursue the true 
interest of the people over whom Thou in Thy 
Providence hast placed him. . . . Be with Thy 
servant, the commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
van forces,’’ the prayer then went on. ‘‘ Afford 
him Thy presence in all his undertakings: 
strengthen him that he may vanquish and over- 
come all his enemies; and grant that we may 
be in due time restored to the enjoyment of 
those inestimable we have been 
deprived of by the devices of cruel and blood- 
thirsty men... . ”’ 

That New-year’s was a terribly trying time 
to the chief. With the end of the year the 
period for which many of the men had enlisted 
| expired, and in spite of all that could be said 
to them, large numbers withdrew to their own 
homes. It was necessary, therefore, to raise 
practically another army, and that, too, within 
| musket-shot of the reénforced enemy occupying 
Boston. 

Lonely vigils were kept about this time by 
the general in his chamber in the Vassall 
House. ‘‘The reflection on my situation and 
that of this army produces many an unhappy 
hour when all around me are wrapped in 
sleep,’’ he writes in a letter to Mr. Reed. 

What he desired, of course, were sufficient 
troops and ammunition to warrant a bold attack 
upon the British in Boston. Yet it was not 
until March that he was to write (March 1s, 
1776), ‘‘General Howe’s retreat was precipitate 
beyond anything I could have conceived !’’ 

The necessity for his residence in Cambridge 
being now over, the general and Mrs. Wash- 
ington left Vassall House, to follow southward 
| the fortunes of the army. Then the place that 
| had been their home fell briefly into the pos- 
session of Mr. Tracy of Newburyport, of whose 
wealth and luxury there are fabulous tales. 

In January, 1793, the house was purchased 


blessings 


Longfellow was fond of harking back to the | spective tribes, to see where they would stand 
Vassalls, and when he came to write of the | | if the impending invasion of Canada proved 
‘‘Churechyard at Cambridge,’’ he dwelt charac- | successful. They came in savage state and 
teristically upon the tomb there where Madam | costume, and save for Washington’s tact, might 
Vassall lies buried with two of her slaves. | easily have been affronted by the curiosity with 


ington had last been in camp together twenty | by Andrew Craigie, who had made a fortune 
years before, when Franklin had given General | as apothecary-general of the American army, 
Braddock the benefit of his sagacious advice. | and had married the beautiful and highly cul- 
Naturally the aged man was listened to with | tivated Miss Shaw of Nantucket. Mr. Craigie 
the greatest deference by all the generals, and | was another royal entertainer, and, the better 


he enlarged the 


Miss Longfellow says that her father’s feel- 
ing for these traditions of the old colonial days 
was one of the deepest interest and veneration. 
‘‘And he was never willing to make the slight- 
est change in the house,’’ she adds, ‘‘even for 
comfort or convenience. ’’ 

That Washington was associated with the 
house was, however, the thing in which the poet 
took greatest pride. 

Colonel Vassall generously maintained the 
hospitable traditions of his family until the Rev- 
olution broke out, and he as a Royalist had 
to flee. Thus the Vassall House as well as 
several others in ‘‘Tory Row’’ were available 
for the use of our army. | 

Two weeks after the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
on July 2d, Washington arrived in Watertown, | 
where the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
was then in session. Thence he rode, attended 
by a cavalcade of citizens, to the ‘‘ President’s 
House’’ in Cambridge, now called Wadsworth 
House, where he was to be temporarily lodged. 

While he sojourned at Wadsworth House, 
the late home of the Vassalls was used by the 
officers and men of Col. John Glover’s Marble- 
head regiment. Consequently, when the general 
decided that these quarters would be more 
advantageous from which to view the surround- 
ing camps, there was need of giving the house 
a thorough cleaning. For this Washington 
himself paid, as we see by the following entry | 
made with his own hand in his account-book: 
‘*Paid for cleaning the House which was pro- 
vided for my quarters, £2. 10.9.’’ 

Apart from this little item Congress was 
generous, however, in its arrangements for the | 
chief’s comfort. A steward, a housekeeper, | 
and two or three women cooks were provided, 
in addition to the general’s own French cook | 
and black servants. 

Breakfast in headquarters was served at seven 
o’clock in the summer and at eight in the | 
winter. Dinner was at two, and early in the 
evening the general drank tea; but he never 
partook of supper. 

Colonel Mifflin was the first person who | 
officiated as aide-de-camp at the Vassall House, | 
and John Trumbull, afterward distinguished | 








| Greene, who laid it before Washington. 


| ton, looking down from the win- 


| which they were regarded. 


One very exciting incident of Washington’s 
residence in this house was the discovery of 
the treachery of Dr. Benjamin Church. With 
this is connected the only hearty laugh in which 
it is recorded that the general indulged during 
his nine months in Cambridge. 

Church was apparently an earnest patriot, a 


Harvard graduate and a member of the Pro-| 


vincial Congress. When the war broke out he 
was given charge of the American army hos- 
pital, set up in the Widow Vassall House, not 
far from headquarters. Soon after this he was 
detected in secret correspondence with Gage. 
He had entrusted to a woman a cipher letter 
| which was addressed to the British commander, 
but which fell instead into the hands of General 


first step to the detection of the culprit was, of 
course, the capture of the woman, 
and after some difficulty this was 
accomplished by General Putnam. 
Putnam decided that she ought at 
once to be brought face to face 
with the searching questions and 
disconcerting dignity of the chief; 
and to this end he escorted her 
to headquarters. But when she 
arrived at the gate of Vassall House 
she refused to go in, whereupon 
Putnam seized her bodily, and 
| lifting her on his back, bore her 
without more ado straight up the 
pathway to the door. Washing- 


dow of his chamber, beheld this, 
and the sight was too much for 
his gravity. 

He had regained his dignity a 


y 


Gen. George 





The | 
| black postilions in scarlet and white liveries.’’ 





taken from the living features 
with a physionotrace by C. B 
J. F. de Saint Mémin 


we can well believe that he regaled them at | 
dinner with not a few good stories as well | 


as with keen counsel. 

Mrs. Washington had all this time been at 
Mount Vernon, where the general’s agent was 
managing the estate in his master’s absence, 


and where she was supposed to be safe as well 
as comfortable. But there now arose a prospect | 


that the favorite abode of the ‘‘rebel com- 
mander-in-chief’’ might be marked out for 
hostility, and Washington therefore sent his 
wife word by express to join him at once at 
the camp in Cambridge. 

Accordingly she set out, accompanied by her 
son, Mr. Custis, and his wife. The party 
travelled by easy stages under escorts of honor, 
and in December arrived safely in Cambridge 
in all the splendor of ‘‘a chariot and four, with 


Immediately Mrs. Washington 
set herself to the discharge of the 
social duties incumbent upon her 
as the wife of the chief. Cards like 
the following began to be issued: 


The General & Mrs. Washington 
present their compliments to Colo. 
Knox & Lady, and beg the favor of 
their company at dinner on Friday, 


ning Feby 1st. 


One of the gayest of the many 
parties held here during that win- 
ter of 1775-76 was a Twelfth Night 
revel, designed by Mrs. Washing- 
ton to celebrate the anniversary of 
her wedding as well as to mark the 
end of the Christmas season. 

The general was a bit doubtful 
of the advisability of this festivity, 


Washinvton, 








' moment later, and from the head 
of the broad staircase in the hall 
the woman that unless she confessed everything 
before the next morning severe punishment 
would be meted out to her. For a long time 


| She was obstinate, but at last she named as the | 


| author of the letter Dr. Benjamin Church. 
This seemed incredible, for Church was sup- 
posed to be a patriot of more than ordinary 


he assured | 


for New Englanders of that day 
did not go in much for Christmasing. But his 
objections were overcome by his wife, with the 
result that all the household had a thoroughly 
good time. 


Washington had prayers morning and evening 


in his Vassall House quarters, and was regu- 
lar in his attendance at ‘‘meeting’’ on Sunday, 
| worshiping, before his wife’s arrival, in Doctor 


half after 2 0’clock. Thursday eve- | « 


to accommodate his guests, 
house to its present spacious dimensions. Here 
| came, among others, Talleyrand, prince of dip- 
lomats, with whom Mrs. Craigie was able to 
converse in his native French; and here, too, 
if one may trust tradition, the Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria. 

But the ex-apothecary could not long main- 
tain so much magnificence. One day a visitor 
was walking with him through his large and 
handsome rooms, and struck with admiration, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, sir, I should think you could 
lose yourself in all this spaciousness !’’ 

**IT have lost myself,’’ the too-generous host 
replied. 

Yet when he departed this life he was able 
to will to his wife a life interest in the estate. 
She, left alone with a very large house and a 
very small income, turned, as so many women 
have done before and since, to the letting of 


rooms. Thus it came about that various dis- 
tinguished personages, among them Edward 


Everett, afterward president of Harvard, Jared 
Sparks, the historian of Washington, Joseph E. 
Worcester, the maker of the dictionary, and 
finally Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, were, in 
the course of years, lodgers in Craigie House. 

It was at Portland, Maine, upon February 
27th of the year 1807, in an old square wooden 
house at the edge of the sea, that Longfellow 
was born. Soon, however, his family removed 
to the Wadsworth House in the same city, 
which is now kept as a memorial to him. 
From there he went out to become successively 
a pupil and a professor at Bowdoin College. 
| Although he had been married and had lost 
| his wife by death, when he came to apply for 
| rooms in Craigie House, in the summer of 1837, 
| he was still only thirty years old, and looked 
|so much younger that Mrs. Craigie almost 
turned him away, explaining that she no longer 
took students into the house. 
| ‘*But I am not a student,’’ 
a professor in the university 
fellow.’’ 

At this her manner changed, for she had read 
the young man’s book, ‘‘Outre Mer.’’ 

‘‘She then took me all over the 





he said. ‘‘I am 
Professor Long- 


” 
| house, 
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Longfellow wrote years afterward, ‘‘and showed 
me every room in it, saying as we went into 
each that I could not have thatone. She finally 


consented to my taking the southeastern room | 


up-stairs and the one behind it. . . . The back 
part of the house was occupied by her farmer. 
His wife supplied my meals and took care of 
my rooms. She was a giantess and very pious 
in words, and when she brought in my break- 
fast, frequently stopped to exhort me. The 
exorbitant rate at which she charged my board 
was rather at variance with her preaching. 
Her name was Miriam; and Felton called her 
Miriam the profit-ess.’’ 

With Mrs. Craigie the young lodger had | 
nothing to do, for all day long she sat in the 
parlor, reading the newspaper or an occasional 
volume of Voltaire. Sometimes she enlivened 
the evenings with a half-forgotten tune upon an 
old pianoforte. But for the most he neither 
saw her nor heard her. 

Among the first poems written by Longfellow 
in his study, which had been Washington’s 
chamber, was the ‘‘Psalm of Life,’’ composed 
on a bright morning of July, 1838, in answer 
to his own mood of despondency. 

It was a very sad young professor, we must 
remember, who here corrected his college papers 
and struggled to express himself in poetry. 
The death of his young wife had been a 
blow from which it seemed to him 
he should never recover. The 
thoughts of Washington’s vigils 
in that same room were often 
with him, too, and feelingly he 
wrote: 

Once, ah once, within these walls 

One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his country dwelt. 

And yonder meadows broad and 

damp 

The fires of the besieging camp 

Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing 

stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares, 

Sounded his majestic tread. 

We have seen, however, that 
Washington had some mirthful 
moments in Craigie House, and 
such was also to be the case with 
Longfellow. 

One joyful occasion was a bright 
little breakfast given here for 
Charles Dickens during his visit 
to America in 1842; others were 
the dinners for which Emerson 
or Hawthorne came out. 

Sometimes literary history was 
made at these dinners, as on the 
occasion when a friend whom 
Hawthorne had brought chanced 
to say to their host that he had 
been trying to interest the ‘*Great 
Romaneer’’ in the possibilities of 
an incident related to him by one 
of his parishioners. 

It was the story of a young 
Acadian maiden, who at the dis- 
persion of her people by the 
English troops, had been sepa- 
rated from her betrothed lover; 
they sought each other for years 
in their exile; and at last they met in a hos- | 
pital where the lover lay dying. Longfellow 
was touched by the story, especially by the 
constancy of its heroine, and he said to Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘If you really do not want this for 
a tale, let me have it for a poem.’ From 
Hawthorne’s consent grew ‘‘Evangeline.’’ 

In July, 1843, Longfellow brought to Cam- 
bridge Frances Appleton of Boston to be his 
wife and the new mistress of Craigie House. 
At the same time the house became the poet’s 
own property, through the generous thought of 
his wife’s father. 

For almost forty years now the house main- 
tained, with Longfellow as host, the hospitable 
traditions of the old days. Scarcely a meal 
was served without some distinguished person 
as a guest. Charles Sumner, James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, Ole Bull, James 
'T. Fields, Mrs. Stowe, and that cheery scien- 
tist who began his will, ‘‘I, Louis Agassiz, 
teacher,’’ were only a few of the eminent 
people constantly here. 


But just in the middle of those twoscore years | 


there came a tragic event from which the poet 
never fully recovered. His beautiful wife was 
burned to death, almost before his eyes, through 
a lighted match, with which she was sealing a 
package, falling upon her summer gown. 

This terrible catastrophe took place in the 
room which had been, in Washington’s day, 
given over to the aides-de-camp, and which is 
now the library of the house. It adjoins the 
study which had been Washington’s, and to 
which the poet had upon his marriage moved 
down his desk, although scrupulously main- 
taining what he believed the old order. He 
was fond of pointing out to visitors that where 
his writing-desk stood had been Washington’s 
table, and where his book-shelves were placed 
had been arranged Washington’s scant literary 
store. 

This room, then, was the castle mentioned 
in the ‘‘Children’s Hour,’’ by whose three 
unguarded doors the blue-eyed banditti used to 
enter. 

Here, too, the poet was wont to sit between 
the dark and the daylight, 
table,—with its inkstand which Coleridge had | 








used,—and upon which were ranged mementoes 
of famous friends.. The most interesting object 
in the room, however, was and is the chair made | 


from the wood of the ‘‘spreading chestnut-tree,’’ | 


and presented to Longfellow on his seventy- 
second birthday by the children of Cambridge. 
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alone on a twenty-acre place, the last | 

bit of cultivated land up the mountain | 
|on that side. ‘The rest of the original hundred- 
| acre holding had gone, by Gideon’s own wish, 
to his sister, Marietta Fox, whose husband had 
been crippled by a fallen tree two or three years | 
after their marriage. Nominally Mrs. Fox 
looked after her brother’s house, as well as 


TY a pedler, Gideon Underwood, lived 
| 


‘*woman messin’ round his kitchen.’’ 

Below the two farms, stretching down both 
sides of a deep ravine, was the Jansen place, 
owned by René and Rupe Jansen. It was 
deeply wooded, with a few acres of cleared land. 

Theodore Jansen had come to Barnaby Cross- 
Roads from the Aroostook country. It was 
thought by some that he was from one of the 
Canada provinces, but no one knew certainly. 
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THE MORGAN COLT WAS WELL PLEASED WITH 


HIMSELF THIS MORNING. 


| He had lived and died comparatively a stranger 
|in the district, and his sons, mere lads at the 
time of his death, had both gone to sea. 

These two had lately returned to the old place, 
to clear and sell the timber, according to their 
own statement. They had busied themselves 
cutting down trees, but had vouchsafed no in- 
formation as to when or how they meant to get 
them to the seaboard. They were unsocial 
men, and kept much to themselves. 

The Jansen place ran quite to the head of 
the ravine, which began suddenly, as a great 
fracture in the granite frame of the mountain. 
A little trickle of water came down the rocks, 
fed by underground springs. At the foot of the 
rocks it became a stream, and flowed through 
the ravine. Farther down the ravine widened, 
so that near the road the Jansen place could 
boast ten or a dozen acres of fairly open land. 

From these acres most of the timber had been | 
cleared, and here the house and 
outbuildings stood, just at the edge 
of the timber that crowned the 
banks of the ravine. The creek, 
now grown wide and deep, crossed 
the road just below the Jansens’ 
gate, and ran by devious ways 
among the foot-hills to the valley 
below. 

On the opposite side of the Jan- 
sen place was the farm of Enoch 
Lyman. It, too, began at the head 
of the ravine, and ran to the county 
road, and at the extreme upper 
edge lay Stony Hill lot, the rocky 
pasture into which Lois and 
Darley knew they might plan to 
turn their sheep. 

Enoch Lyman made no use of 
this field, because of a neighbor- 
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her own, but in reality Gideon brooked no | 





Silhouette of General Wash- 

ington, from life, by Samuel 

Declared at the time 

to be ‘‘certainly a most spirited 
and correct likeness.” 


while too stony for cultivation, was an ideal 
place for the little flock of cossets. 

They were turned into it early in May, and 
by midsummer they were strong and sturdy, 
full of promise even to less favoring eyes than 
those of their proud owner. The flock still 
| numbered twelve, although two had died; for 
U nele Granger had brought two other waits 
to share Lois’s fostering care. 

The cossets were in fine fettle on J uly 25th, 
| when Lois climbed to the Stony Hill field and 
stopped to play with them. She was on her 
way to the Fox place, where Alvina Fox, her 
dearest friend, was to have a birthday party 
and a raspberrying picnic all in one. 

If Darley had been going with her, they 
would have driven old Jim and gone by the 
road, but Darley had gone earlier, invited by 
Gideon Underwood for a morning’s fishing, 
and Lois was going across lots. 

She had never before done this, 
for the route involved crossing a 
corner of the Archer horse-pasture. 
Adrian Archer was the neighbor 
and boyhood friend of her father, 
but enmity had come between the 
two, enmity, at least, on Adrian 
Archer’s side, over this very Stony 
Hill lot. 

The trouble grew out of a bound- 
ary dispute. Adrian Archer was 
but a baby when his father was 
killed by lightning during a storm 
that still remained a tradition on 
the mountain. The baby, an only 
child, had grown up through a 
lifetime of hard, bitter poverty and 
toil. How hard and how bitter that 
struggle was only he and his mother 
had known. She died when Adrian 
was twenty years old. 

Enoch Lyman received the neigh- 
boring farm from his father, who 
had sold the present Archer farm to 
Adrian’s father, Elkanah Archer, 
just a year or two before Elkanah’s 
sudden death. The two lads had 
grown up together and were fast 
friends through manhood, until the 
day when Adrian found an over- 
looked scrap of paper in his father’s 
old desk. 

It bore only a much abbreviated 
memorandum and a date. On that 
day, Elkanah Archer wrote, he had 
marked the great pine that stood at 
the beginning of his boundary-line, 
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Simple enough, the statement, but it threw 
light on a long puzzle. 
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own boundary. It began, his deed stated, at 
a certain tree, probably the tree his father had 
marked, running hence southeasterly, for a 
distance properly set forth, to a rock which was 
still a boundary mark between his land and 
that of Enoch Lyman. But the ‘‘certain tree’’ 
had never been found. Followed from the rock 
along the boundary fence built by Enoch 
Lyman’s father, the line went off into space. 
The deep ravine lay beyond, bordered on that 
side by a cliff so sheer that no creature, not 
even a goat, could have scaled it. 

Now, with his father’s memorandum in his 
hand, Adrian Archer paced the measurements 
from the lower boundary step by step to the 
“*So. E. edge’’ of Stony Hill, the pine-crowned 
half-dome of rock that gave name to Enoch 
Lyman’s ‘‘Stony Hill lot,’’ imme- 
diately adjoining the Archer acres. 
Straight as an arrow the new line 
ran, over the old stone fence, across 
one-half of the Stony Hill lot, to 
the stump of an ancient, blasted 
pine that Enoch had cut down for 
fire-wood less than a year before. 

There had been questions, sharp 
and suspicious, from Archer, an- 
swered mildly at first by Lyman, 
until something was said that 
touched the probity of the latter’s 
dead father. Then a fierce quarrel 
came, ending in blows. 

Later Adrian Archer took the 
matter into court; but Hiram Ly- 
man had acquired title from the 
Indians, afterward selling to his 
neighbor a parcel indicated only in 











hood enmity in which it was 
involved. The lot took its name from Stony 
Hill, a great granite outcropping, continuous 
on the north side with the almost perpendicular 
cliff that here went straight down to the bottom 
| of the ravine. 

| On the south and east it sloped to what was, 





| spring welled up at one end, and* the lot, 


the deed, the lines of which could 
| not now be clearly followed. So the trouble had 
grown, until the countryside was divided over it. 
Even the children of the two families, although 
schoolmates, had no dealings with one another. 
| It was characteristic of Enoch Lyman that 
| while he would never admit that his neighbor 


near the study | for the mountain, a fairly level field. A little | | had any claim to the Stony Hill lot, he never- 


| theless let it lie idle, rather than seem to flaunt 
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his possession in the face of the enemy. He 
saw no real reason, however, why Lois and 
Darley should not use the field, which was 
fairly good sheep pasturage, for the cossets. 
He did not for an instant believe that his father 
had ever dealt dishonorably with any man, and 
he felt sure that the field was honorably his 
own. So, after much consideration, the lambs 
were turned in there when they were big enough 
to be let to run. 

‘*The surpluses,’’ as Lois called her flock, 
were full of play this morning, and she sat on 
the stone wall that separated Stony Hill from 
the Archer horse-pasture and watched them. 

Presently she felt a warm breath against her 
neck. Turning, she threw one arm over the 
shining black neck of a young horse, Adrian 
Archer’s pride and joy. 

Eagle was of Morgan stock, beautiful, strong 
and fleet, black as jet save for one foot, which 
was white. He had, too, a white star on his 
forehead, and a cream-colored patch on his 
nose. He was broken to saddle and to harness, 
but was used only occasionally, as he was but 
a colt. 

He roamed the pasture alone; for the other 
horses were all in use for the summer work, 
and he and Lois were great friends. 

She had taught him a number of clever tricks. 
He would bow until he nearly sat down; he 
would sneeze at her command, and ‘‘shake 
hands.’’ 

The trick they were both proudest of, how- 
ever, was that of untying the strings of her 
sunbonnet. He had learned to do this with his 
teeth. But she had never been able to teach 
him to hand the bonnet to her. He would 
always throw it on the ground. Soas he untied 
it now, she made haste to pull it off herself, 
and dropped it at her feet, out of his reach. 
The Morgan colt was well pleased with himself 
this morning. He nickered softly, and ‘‘shook 
hands’’ by resting one of his forefeet daintily 
in Lois’s hand.. Then he pranced sidewise a 
little distance, and came mincing back. 

**O you beauty !’’ Lois cried, as she surveyed 
him. ‘‘You beautiful beauty! I love you!’’ 

The colt nuzzled her arm, but he was not 
paying attention to her. Something beyond 
the fence interested him more. Lois glanced 
down, and sprang hastily to the ground. 

‘‘Lulu!’’ she scolded. ‘‘You horrid little 
thing! That’s my clean sunbonnet!’’ 

She caught the naughty cosset by its short, 
fine wool, and rescued the head-gear it was 
just running away with. One pink string was 
thoroughly chewed, and there were marks of 
small, dusty hoofs on the slatted sides. 

‘‘Now I’ve got to go to the picnic in that 
thing,’’ Lois said. ‘‘You wicked lambkin!’’ 

Lulu cocked her head to one side like a little 
dog, and danced till her bell tinkled merrily, 
while Lois wiped the spoiled string, and made 
the sunbonnet a little more presentable. There 
was no time to go home for another bonnet, so 
carrying it by the dry string, she clambered 
over the stone fence and made her way as rap- 
idly as possible across a corner of the pasture 
to the adjoining field, which belonged to Gideon 
Underwood. From this field she crept through 
a rail fence and went on across lots to Alvina 
Fox’s party. Before long she could hear the 





| voices of the young people, and in a few 
Adrian had never been able to follow his | 


moments she was among them. 

“Oh, here’s Lois at last!’ Alvina called, as 
she saw her. ‘‘You’re going to pick with me, 
aren’t you? I never see you, now you’ve got 
to be a sheep-farmer.’’ 

According to time-honored etiquette, the 
morning was spent in gathering berries for their 
hostess. Mrs. Fox’s raspberry jam was famous 
throughout the mountainside. 

They ate dinner under the big pines, beside 
a spring. Gideon and Darley were promptly 
on hand, each with a fine string of fish caught 
in the little lake they knew ‘‘round north side 
way,’’ and these were laid where the trickling 
water would keep them cool. 

‘*Wish I’d had old ‘Touch-an’-go’ along,’’ 
Darley said, as they sat down. ‘‘I saw that 
same old wildcat near here that we met in the 
woods that day we brought the lambs home, 
Lois. I know her by a nick in one ear. She’s 
a big fellow, though.’’ 

**Must have been her cub René Jansen shot 
last week,’’ Gideon commented. ‘‘Big fellow 
’twas, and you say she was alone to-day, Dar- 
ley? I'll have to be looking for her. She’s 
getting a wide range to be up here.’’ 

Lois looked troubled. ° 

**Would she be likely to get at the cossets, 
Gideon ?’’ she asked. 

“*T guess not,’’ Gideon assured her. ‘‘Those 
fellows are pretty big now, and that big drop 
of the rocks this side of Stony Hill makes ye 
mighty safe from woods critters.’’ 

‘*Lon Parker said he saw a bear in the berry 
patch down by the Dunston road,’’ Hannah 
Garber said, suddenly. 

‘*When?’’ demanded Darley, eagerly. . 
Gideon, think we could go after him?’’ 

“Don’t believe it,’’ the pedler responded. 
‘*Ain’t a bear been round here in more than 
four years. They’re pretty well cleaned up.’’ 

It was pleasant to linger in the shade of the 
big pine-trees, but the work of the hour was 
pressing, and when the meal was over every- 
body fell to picking berries again. 

Alvina and Lois went down toward the south 
boundary; the others scattered here and there 
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in the raspberry patches, where they had spent | 
the morning, and began filling their baskets. 
Lois’s basket was nearly full—the berries 
were wonderfully fine. Insensibly the pickers 
pressed on into the thicket. Alvina was close 
behind Lois, and the two kept up a pleasant | 
chatter as they gathered the rosy harvest. 
The spell of the deep woods fell upon them, | 
however, and conversation lapsed, although | 
Lois could still hear her companion back among | 
the bushes. Presently she came upon a place | 
where the berries were unusually thick. 
**Alvina!’’ she called, filling hands and mouth | 
as fastas she could. ‘‘Alvina! Docome! The 
berries down here are big as crab-apples !’’ 
For reply came back a muffled sound that | 
she could not make out. 
‘*Vina,’’ she called again, ‘‘dohurry! There | 


? 


are no berries back there like these! 
There was no answer, although she could | 
Becoming | 


hear her companion quite plainly. 
impatient, she went back a little way, pressing 
down the bushes tat she might see over them. 

**Alvina, why don’t you hurry ?’’ she began, 
and then paused. She was looking straight 
into the berry-smeared, silly black face of a 
small brown bear, to whom, alone, she had 
been addressing her remarks. 

Still clutching her basket, she scrambled back 
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down the hillside, intent only upon establishing | 
remoteness between herself and the unwelcome | 
companion. The bear, hardly more than a 
cub, was feasting on berries, and was not in | 
the least interested in her; but to her excited | 
mind the woods were full of bears, and she | 
rushed on, regardless of direction, until she found | 
herself at the bottom of the ravine, her farther 
progress barred by the creek. 

She had recovered from her first fright, but 
had no mind to go back. She kept on down- 
stream, knowing that there must be a way out. 

Farther down, where the ravine widened, the 
water grew shallow, and stepping-stones had 
been thrown down. Lois crossed here, and 





followed an easy pathway which she judged 
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must lead to the Jansens’ clearing. 
where about were marks of tree -cutters at 

work, and a general air of human employment. 

Lois had regained her courage, and felt happy | 
once more. She could even laugh, remembering 
the bear’s face and little, piggy eyes. 

‘*Won’t Darley laugh ?’’ she said, quite aloud. 

**Vat is it vill Darley laugh?’’ 

She looked up, surprised, and for the first 
time noted a tiny cabin of logs on the wooded 
hillside. The chips from its building were still 
thick on the pine-needles, and new stumps were 
all about it. In the doorway stood a foreign- 
looking woman regarding her, and 
beside the path was a man. He it 
was who had spoken. 

She had never seen either of these 
persons before, but she remembered 
hearing that the Jansens had a 
French-Canadian and his wife, from 
the Aroostook country, working for 
them, and she knew who they must 
be. 

“Vat you do here?’”’? the man 
demanded, and Lois told him. 

‘Do you live here?’’ she asked. 

The man looked at her stolidly. 
He was a dark-faced fellow with gold 
hoops in his ears, and when he spoke 
his voice was harsh. 

**T lif vere I lif!’’ he said, angrily. 
‘*An’ no one is here desire’. Go 
you on.”’ 

He raised one hand and pointed 
along the pathway, and as he did so 
Lois noted that hand and arm were 
stained a dark brown, as if by some 
dye. The effect was rather dreadful, 
and she was glad to obey his angry 
gesture and get away, still carrying 
her basket of berries. A few minutes 
later she had reached the clearing, 
and presently crept through a vine - grown | 
fence out upon the road, and hastened home. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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i Pa was the first entry on the plumbers’ | 
S assignment book when we reported at | 

the shop early on one November morning. | 
I had been working as a plumber’s assistant | 
for about six months. 

Mr. Hyer had decided to change the rain- 
water system in his house by dispensing with 
the tank in the attic and installing a hydraulic | 
water-lift, operated by the city water pressure, 
which would pump rain-water from the cis- | 
tern directly into the house plumbing. We | 
had worked at the Hyer house for several days, | 
installing the water-lift in the cellar and making | 
all of the connection that we could at that | 
point; but as the final piping had to be run | 
under the kitchen, making it necessary to rip | 
up a portion of the flooring, it was planned | 
that we should complete our job immediately | 
after the family was out of the house. 

Mr. Piper, the master plumber with whom I 


through that hole in the 
wash-room floor and get 
them, will you, that’s a 
good boy. I’ll take both kits of tools down to 
the shop, and you can go straight home from 
here. ’’ 

Bidding me good night, he put on his coat 
and left. I dropped obediently through the | 
ripped-up flooring, and as I knew the ground 
pretty well, I did not bother with a light, but | 
wriggled my way to the spot where I knew we 
had last used the tongs. 

I crawled along, guided by the pipes, for | 
about fifteen feet, to the point where we had | 
made the connection between the pipes which | 
we had rammed through from the lift in the | 
cellar in front and the pipe leading to the big 
cistern sunk into the ground underneath the 
pantry. I felt round, but not finding the tool, | 
I lighted a long plumber’s match, and then | 
discovered the tongs lying on the farther side 
of the pipes. I tried to reach them with my 
hands, but they were just beyond my finger- 
tips. To get on the other side I would have 
to crawl away back and up beyond the pipes, 
so I tried to reach the tongs with my foot. 

Stretching myself flat upon my back, I 
pushed a foot and leg under the piping. I 
lighted another match. I could see that the 
toe of my shoe was within an inch of reaching, 





| 


| ing for life, at all events. 





clogged the dirt in front of my knee so that the 
more I pulled the tighter I was caught. 
It took but a moment of effort to release 
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THROUGH 
THAT HOLE 
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WASH-ROOM 
FLOOR, 
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GOOD BOY.” 


myself, and I scrambled back toward the open- 
ing; but 
crack! crack! of the hammer, and when I 
reached the spot every board was in position, 
and I heard the old man moving away. 

I rapped frantically on the floor above, first 
with my fists and then with the recovered 
tongs. I heard his footsteps pause for an 
instant, and I renewed my shouting; but at 
that moment a trolley-car came pounding along 
outside. 
door, slam it and lock it, and all was still. I 
was nailed down under the floor of a house 
closed for the winter. 

The prospect was appalling. Would they 
miss me at the shop and think to look for me? 

Then it came to me that I had got leave for 
the next morning to start for my home, forty 
miles away, for the Thanksgiving vacation, 
and that when I did not show up at the shop, 
it would be thought that I had been belated 
and had gone directly from my boarding-place. 
At my boarding-place it would be thought that 
I had gone from the shop, and at my home, 
where my visit had been planned as a surprise, 
my people would not be expecting me, and so 
no inquiries would be made for many days. 

In the dark, cold silence of that place it 
seemed as if I were in the tomb. ‘To get out 
without help seemed an impossibility. I fell 
to wondering whether I should starve to death 
or be overcome by bad air, and how long it 
would be before my body would be recovered. 
Would the ‘‘boss’’ plumber finally start a search 
for me and remember his last commission, or 


| would my body remain, to be discovered by the 


family on their return, months hence? 

After my first burst of frenzy I became 
strangely calm and collected. I would die fight- 
Desperately I strained 


worked, and I proceeded to the Hyer house by and with a last well-directed squirm, I succeeded | at the floor boards with my hands, with my 
way of Number 11 Canal Street, where we| in kicking the tongs to a spot where I could | feet, with the tongs, and by pressing upward 


learned that the caretaker had preceded us. | 
We found him at the house, from which the | 
family had but just departed. 
We spent the entire day at the work. First | 
we drained the tank in the attic and demol- 
ished it, and then, carefully pouring a quantity 
of oil in the top of each run of pipe, so that a 
film of oil would be left all down the inside of | 
the pipes as the water sank, to prevent rust, | 
we drained the hot water heating system and | 
boilers and all the plumbing in the house. | 
The caretaker, who was almost stone-deaf, | 
was something of a carpenter, and as he stayed | 
all day, we had him do what little cutting and 
wood-working was necessary. We tested the 
rain-water lift connections at about half past 
five, and then drained the pipes and pumps. 
The house was an old-fashioned one, with | 
large cellars under the front portion and none | 
at all under the rear part. Under the floors of 
the dining-room, pantries and kitchen there was | 
hardly any space at all. Under the kitchen 
and pantries there was perhaps eight or ten | 
inches of space; possibly fifteen or eighteen 
inches in a few spots. | 
We tore up a few short floor boards in the | 
kitchen, and also in a small wash-room adjoin- | 
ing, and crawled round, doing our work, like 
moles, under the floors. The caretaker had 
replaced the flooring in the kitchen after we had 
completed and tested the job, and was finishing 
some of his own work up-stairs. Mr. Piper | 
was gathering up his equipment. 
“*T declare, Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe that | 
I’ve left my nine-inch pipe tongs under the 
floor. You’re smaller than I. Craw! in there | 


reach them with my hand. 

I had heard the old caretaker walking about 
overhead, and suddenly I real- 
ized that he was fussing with 
the floor boards. I shouted to 
him that I was still under the 
floor, but, with his deafness and 
the way my voice must have 
been muffled, he apparently did 
not notice, for I could still hear - 
him fumbling with the boards. 
Evidently he thought that I had 
gone, and he was replacing the 
flooring. I howled like a ban- 
shee, but for response I got only 
the gentle taps of the hammer 
starting the first nail, and then 
the vigorous strokes driving it 
home. 

I must reach the hole before 
he closed it entirely, and I started 
hastily to crawl back; but in 
some way my leg seemed to 
be caught under the pipes. I 
pulled and strained, and all the 
time I howled and shouted; but 
the more I pulled and strained, 
the more tightly my leg seemed 
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with my shoulder, but with not the slightest 
effect. The clock in the kitchen had not yet 


run down, and I could hear it} 


strike seven, eight, nine o’ clock. 
In my pocket I found a small 


my only implements. Selecting 
a spot where the floor boards 
were a trifle splintered, I began 
cutting, very carefully, as the 
blade was light and not strongly 
set in the handle. 

Splinter by splinter 1 worked 
away, sharpening the blade fre- 
quently on a small stone. But 
the floor, of tough, matched inch 
stuff, was hard to impress with 
my tiny knife, particularly as I 
worked against a flat surface. 
At ten o’clock I had a groove a 
quarter of an inch wide and about 
as deep and as long as a lead- 
pencil. At eleven I struck a 
splintered place in the matching, 
and could shove the blade of the 
knife through. At midnight I 
had a hole large enough for me to 


In the 








to be caught, while steadily, all 
the time, the rap! rap! rap! of the hammer 
above showed that I was being nailed in. 

I began to work calmly and desperately. I 
lighted another match. There were four left. 
In pushing my foot under the pipes I had 
grooved a channel in the dirt with my heel, but 
in moving my foot forward to kick the tongs, I | 


push my lead-pencil up through, 
and by placing my mouth to the aperture, I 
sucked in a long breath of delicious air from 
the room above. 

I enlarged the hole until I could push a finger 
up through, and as I worked faster and less 
carefully the blade suddenly snapped off. 

I had known from the first that the tiny 


all the time I heard the crack! | 


I heard him run briskly to the outer | 


penknife with one blade, which | 
with the rescued pipe tongs were | 
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Every- had crowded my leg out of the groove, and had | knife could hardly last, but when the blade 


broke, despair assailed me for the first time. 
|'There was nothing else with which I could 
‘eut. Faint and weary I sank back, and before 
1 realized it I was asleep. But not for long. 
A sharp pain in my hand woke me, and as I 
stirred, a rustle and scamper of little feet filled 
me with horror as I realized that the place was 
infested with rats, and that they had alread) 
become bold enough to bite me as I slept. 

Would the caretaker make a daily inspection, 
or would he, like so many of his kind, come 
only once in a week or so? I prepared to make 
a great effort to attract his attention if he should 
come. I would put my mouth to the hole in 
the floor and shout; I would poke my handker- 
chief through with a message scrawled on it; 
I would push the handle of the knife, and 
everything that I could, through upon the floor, 
and would wriggle the pencil or my finger 
about in the hole to attract his attention. But 
hour after hour passed and he did not come. 

I bevame hungry and thirsty, and my thirst 
made me think of the cistern. If I could 
reach it I would have water, at least. 

Cautiously I followed the suction-pipe along. 
I knew the distance, for we had cut the pipe of 
the right length before we shoved it through 
under the floor. The cistern was directly under 
the pantry, and the edge of it was not more 
than ten feet away. As I crawled, the ground 
came closer and closer to the joists, until finally 
I had to dig my way by using the handle of 
the tongs. Fortunately the rock, which we 
had found cropped up to within a few inches 
of the joists under most of the dining-room, 
was farther down, and I did not encounter 
it. Inch by inch, lying flat upon my stom- 
ach, I tunneled my way, pushing the dirt as 
far as I could to each side, and after a long 
time I reached che end of the cistern. The 
water was too low for me to get it, but I was 
not greatly discouraged by this, as I knew that 
with one of my shoes, on the end of my united 
shoe-strings, I could dip up what I needed. 

With my hand on the suction-pipe, however, 
I conceived the idea of unscrewing a section 
and using it as I would a straw in lemonade. 
It was the work of but a few moments, with 
the recovered tongs, to detach the pipe, and by 
leaning over as far as I could, after numerous 
trials I succeeded in maintaining a suction on 
the big tube and drinking long and deep. 

The cistern was about twelve feet long, eight 
| feet wide and eight feet deep. The joists ran 
| parallel with the long way of the cistern, and 
there was just room above the edge on my end 
for me to squeeze through by taking advantage 
of the space between the joists. I knew that 
there was a trap-door over the’ center of the 
| cistern, and with the pipe I now began poking 
|about to see if I could discover it; but the 
framework round the opening continually pre- 
vented the end of my pipe from touching the 
door portion of the floor. 
| My plumbing experience and my necessity, 
| however, gave me an idea quickly, and wrig- 
|gling my way backward, I unjointed all the 
pipe under the floor, and selecting two elbows 
and one long and two short pieces of pipe, I 
crawled back to the cistern. I lost no time in 
screwing an elbow on the end of the long 
| pipe, and attaching a short piece at right 
angles, I was able to feel the trap-door with 
| the end of the short pipe. I serewed another 
elbow on the end of the short pipe, and into 
|this I fitted the other short piece of pipe, 
which was not over six inches long,-and when 
| I had it all solid together, it looked like this: 
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Again and again I pounded the 
trap-door with the hammer thus 
made, but the distance was so great 
and the leverage so slight that I 
could raise the trap but an inch or 
so. I was prepared for this, however, and 
| with as hard a thump as I could give, I 
raised one side of the trap a trifle, the far 
side, and at the same time shoved the end of 
the shortest pipe over the edge of the floor. 
Another shove secured it in place, and I had a 
serviceable but wabbly horizontal bar leading 
to safety. 

I crowded myself over the edge of the cistern, 
| hung by my hands for a moment with my legs 
| in the water, and then, after repeated efforts, 
succeeded, weak as I was, in throwing one 
leg over the bar. In this manner I worked 
my way out until 1 was directly under the 
trap. Then I had to reach up, knock off 
the trap-door, and clamber out upon the pantry 
floor. 

It was far along toward the end of my second 
night, and it will give you an idea of how 
weak I had become when I tell you that I lay 
where I first sprawled out on the floor, with 
the lower part of my body wet from its dip 
into the cistern, and in the November chill of 
a fireless house, half-conscious, until far into 
the morning of Thanksgiving day. I was some 
months later forgiven by Mr. Hyer for the dry 
clothes that I borrowed. 

At the shop and at my boarding-place they 
had not missed me, and would not have thought 
of a search under a week or so. When I called 
on the caretaker I found him sick in bed, where 
he remained for several weeks; and the more I 
think of it, the more it forces itself upon me 
that I had a rather fortunate escape. 
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WASHINGTON. 
FROM A DRAWING BY C. B. J. F. DE SAINT MEMIN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he success of the French war department in 

keeping in communication with the army 
during its autumn manceuvers by the use of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris as a wireless telegraph- 
station ‘has led to the installation of instruments 
on the tower powerful enough to communicate 
with Algeria and Tunis. 


Ru is evacuating Manchuria. By the 
terms of the treaty of Portsmouth the 
evacuation was to be effected by April 15th, 
but Russia has decided not to wait for the 
appointed time. The purpose of the early 
withdrawal is said to be to hasten the reéstab- 
lishment of peaceful relations with China and 
Japan. 


he third Thursday in April is Band of Mercy 
day in many Massachusetts schools, when 
the children will sing songs and listen to stories 
intended to teach the importance of kindness to 
animals. Such instruction could be given with 
profit, not only on the third Thursday in April, 
but on many other days in the year, to children 
in all parts of the country. 


Dt the year 1906 property in the United 
States to the value of more than half a 
billion dollars was destroyed by fire. Of course 
this enormous total, which is said never to have 
been equaled in any country, at any time, was 
due in large part to the San Francisco disaster. 
Nevertheless, the executive officer of the Inter- 
national Society of Building Inspectors has 
declared that nine-tenths of the national fire 
loss is preventable. 


joa for opening the Jamestown ex- 
hibition on April 26th have progressed so far 
as the publication of the program of the open- 
ing exercises. Bishop Randolph of Southern 
Virginia will offer the opening prayer. Mr. H. 
St. George Tucker, president of the exposition, 
will make the opening speech and introduce 
President Roosevelt, who will make an address 
and then touch the electric button that will 
set the machinery in motion. 
> sharp is-the line between church and state 
in this country that the War Department 
has lately decided that an army post commander 
exceeded his power when he ordered a non- 
commissioned officer to attend church. The 
department has declared that those soldiers who 
voluntarily attend services may be ordered to 
form in line and march to chapel decently and 
in military order, but that the authority of the 
commander stops there. 
Cm in our style of writing rather than 
change of heart makes us smile at the eulogy 
pronounced on Washington by Ezra Stiles, who 
was president of Yale College from 1778 to 
1795: ‘‘Thy fame is of sweeter perfume than 
Arabian spices in the garden of Persia. <A 
Baron de Steuben shall waft its fragrance to 
the monarch of Prussia; a Marquis de Lafayette 
shall waft it to a far greater monarch and 
diffuse thy renown throughout Europe ; listening 
angels shall catch the odor, waft it to heaven, 
and perfume the universe.’’ 
pwns of a poor olive-crop in Spain the 
demand for peanuts is brisk, and the peanut- 
growers in the province of Valencia are holding 
their crop for a high price. Peanut-oil is 
largely used by the Spaniards instead of olive- 
oil, and the peanut competes with the olive at 
the oil-crushers. The consular report from 
which this information is taken does not say 
whether or not the Spanish dealers sell the 
peanut-oil as olive-oil. They may be more 
scrupulous in their trade designations than 
some dealers in cottonseed-oil have been. 


| rere children do not always turn out 
badly, in spite of the old saying to the 
contrary. Deacons’ daughters also give the lie 
to the old saying as often as ministers’ sons. 
The recent deaths of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field and of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker have 
brought to a close a noted generation of minis- 
ters’ children. Lyman Beecher, a vigorous 
New England clergyman, had thirteen children, 
many of whom won fame. All the sons became 
clergymen. Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe have an international reputation. 
Catherine was widely known in her time as a 
pioneer in the education of women. Edward, 
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| in his early manhood, was a president of Illinois 





College, and Thomas K., when he died, was 
honored by a statue erected to his memory by 
his admiring townsmen. ‘The only other family 
which rivals this in greatness is that of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field, another New England 
minister. Mr. Field had nine children, four 
of whom achieved distinction. The last of the 
noted ones to die was Doctor Field. The others 
were David Dudley Field, one of the greatest 


American lawyers; Stephen J. Field, who | 
| served for almost a generation on the bench of 


the United States Supreme Court, and Cyrus 
W. Field, who laid the first Atlantic cable. In 


| the second generation of the great of the Field 


family is Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court, a son of Emilia Field. 


| D": Edward Everett Hale is one of the few 





writers of fiction who have lived up to the 
ideals they have embodied in art. ‘“The Man 
Without a Country’”’ is almost a tract to inspire 
patriotism, as near a tract as art can come 
without ceasing to be art. The story of Doctor 
Hale’s life is a long record of patriotism, and 
his Lend-a-Hand clubs have made America a 
better place to live in. A committee of his 
admirers, composed of men from all parts of 
the country, with the Governor of Massachusetts 
at the head, are to celebrate Doctor Hale’s 
eighty-fifth birthday next April by establishing 
an endowment fund which shall make the Lend- 
a-Hand Society permanent, to continue his 
work after his long life is ended. 


* © 


HOW REMEMBERED. 


Warm hearts, and not cold stone, 
Must mark thy grave, or thou shalt lie unknown. 
Century. John Vance Cheney. 


*® © 


LAND FRAUDS. 


any thousand acres of public lands have 

been transferred to private ownership 

by fraudulent means. Because the coun- 

try is large and prosperous, it has not, as a 

whole, realized the extent to which it was being 

robbed. But the recent activity of the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, supported by the Presi- 

dent, and emphasized by the prosecution of the 

offenders, has roused the people of all sections 
to the abuse. 

The President has recently given an order 
that no title shall be issued to public lands until 
an actual examination of the ground has been 
made by an authorized officer. This strikes at 
one of the main troubles, for land of one char- 
acter has often been granted under provisions 
of the law which have reference to land of 
another character. 

Coal and timber lands have been entered as 
homestead land, when it ~would be physically 
impossible for the claimant to comply with the 
terms of the homestead act, which requires a 
certain period of occupancy and a certain 
amount of improvement. Rich arable land has 
been entered as useful only for grazing. Good 
grazing land has been entered as desert. All 
the difficulties of defining the character of the 
land and the extent of the work which a claim- 
ant is to do, the failure of the government to 
examine each piece before transferring it, inac- 
curacy or falsity in the surveys have given 
opportunities of which unscrupulous men have 
taken advantage. 

The purpose of the government has been to 
encourage settling and home-building on farm 
land, reclamation of waste land, and the devel- 
opment of mineral land. That this purpose 
has not been realized is shown by the fact that 
the increase of population in some Western 
states has not kept pace with the land grants. 


® © 


PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE. 


resident Roosevelt said to the delegates of 

the Interparliamentary Union in Septem- 

ber, 1904, that he should at an early date 
ask other nations to join in a second congress 
at The Hague. In October of that year the 
proposals were made, and several nations ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the new Peace 
Congress. Russia, however, found it impossible 
to participate while the war with Japan was 
in progress. 

About a year later, after the Russo-Japanese 
War was ended, Russia proposed that the second 
conference be called, and the President heartily 
concurred in the proposition. Since then events 
have moved slowly. Dates for the congress 
have been set, and afterward changed because 
they were not convenient for all the powers 
interested. Delay has also been occasioned by 
the necessity of agreeing upon some preliminary 
program of subjects to be considered. 

Professor De Martens, one of the Russian 
members of the permanent international court 
of arbitration, has lately visited the capitals of 
Europe to discuss with the foreign secretaries 
the subjects to come before the congress. 

The most important subjects to be considered 
are those dealing with a limitation of armament, 
so that the nations may not be continually com- 
peting with one another in producing the biggest 
war-ships or the largest standing armies; and 
after armament comes the matter of the forcible 
collection of debts. This is of peculiar interest 
to the American republics. The recent Pan- 
American Congress in Brazil considered it, but 





decided to refer the subject to The Hague Con- 
ference. 

After Professor De Martens has reported the 
result of his interviews with the different foreign 
ministers, a tentative program will be framed 
by Russia and Holland, and formal invitations 
to a conference will be issued. If the prelimi- 
nary inquiry has been sufficiently thorough, 
the prospects for a profitable session of the con- 
gress will be good. 


® ¢ 


TOILERS. 


Toilers divine, who work for hallowed ends ; 
These are earth’s best, earth’s truest, dearest friends. 
Charles W. Butler. 
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“THE TYRANNY OF THE ROOF.” 


e think of the savage tribe. as living 
W outdoors, and free from the restraints 

which come with civilization — the 
garment, the house and the cook. But there 
is a barbarism which spends its winters in 
huts and holes from which every breath of 
fresh air is shut out, and where the stifling at- 
mosphere is heavy with ‘‘old shapes of foul 

; ”? 


Akin to the life of the hut and the slum is 
the life of the home of whatever grade where 
cold is dreaded more than bad air. The farm- 
house, the millionaire’s palace and the village 
grocery alike shelter miserable sinners against 
nature’s laws. 

The crusade against the ravages of consump- 
tion has awakened thousands to the fact that 
the need for pure air is more imperative even 
than the need for good food, although it speaks 
with a less insistent voice. But hundreds of 
thousands of housewives yet need to learn the 
danger of the comfortable double window and 
the air-tight stove, and the healing power of 
pure, cold air, steeped in God’s own sunshine. 

A woman who was known as the queen of 
the Gipsies died recently in England. She was 
of great age and amazing vigor, and a real 
‘character’ in her reserve and her hatred of 
modern conditions. She seldom talked, but it 
was known that she considered education as 
rubbish, houses as no better than prisons, and 
the persons who died in them as the victims of 
their own effeminacy. In a phrase both telling 
and memorable, she boasted herself ‘‘free from 
the tyranny of the roof.’’ 

That is truly a noble freedom and one which 
every wise woman may covet for herself and 
her children. Perhaps another hundred years 
may see the stuffy bedroom everywhere sup- 
planted by the airy porch, and find civilized 
man again sleeping under the sky. 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


ashington died before the invention of 

photography, but so great was the 

interest in him during his life and 
afterward that painters and engravers made 
many portraits of him. The Grolier Club of 
New York has published a list of more than 
eight hundred engraved portraits, and it is not 
asserted that it includes them all. 

The Companion this week reproduces eight 
different portraits. That on the cover is drawn 
from Houdon’s bust. On the Children’s Page 
is a reproduction of the well-known painting by 
Gilbert Stuart. 

The picture on the second page is from a 
painting by Charles W. Peale, and is the earliest 
known representation of his features. Wash- 
ington at this time was about forty years old. A 
still more interesting portrait is that on the third 
page. It was made by Fevret de Saint Mémin, 
a young French artist, in 1798, and is the last 
portrait from life that we have. Saint Mémin 
in producing it used an instrument that he 
called a physionotrace. It enabled him to trace 
on paper an exact reprodution of the outlines of 
the face. He afterward filled in the details 
with crayons. This portrait shows how the 
first President looked the year before his death. 
On this page is reproduced another portrait by 
Saint Mémin which resembles somewhat the 
Stuart portraits, even though it is in profile 
and not full face. 

Photography is used so generally now that it 
is practically impossible to make anything like 
a complete list of portraits of recent Presidents. 
The present chief magistrate has been photo- 
graphed in so many different parts of the coun- 
try, and doing so many different things, from 
jumping a five-barred gate or working a steam- 
shovel in Panama to posing as a friend of peace 
or as the advocate of a larger navy, that there 
are nearer eight thousand than eight hundred 
portraits of him already extant. 


® © 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


n no other field has education in the United 
| States made such marked advance within 

the last few years as in the direction of 
commercial knowledge and training. The last 
two decades were notable for progress in tech- 
nical and mechanical education. They were 
the era of the chemist, the electrician and the 
civil and mechanical engineer. ‘The era of 
the man of business has begun. 

Commercial schools and business colleges 
formerly contented themselves with teaching 
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arithmetic, bookkeeping, banking, typewriting, 
stenography and commercial law. They have 
been obliged greatly to broaden their scope. In 
the larger cities the free commercial high schools, 
the evening schools and the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, most of which maintain 
educational departments, find themselves com- 
pelled, in deference to popular demand, to 
establish classes in advertising, salesmanship, 
real estate, investments and other subjects which 
reflect the prevalent interest in business. Some 
of the colleges maintain postgraduate courses 
for the study of international trade in its broadest 
aspects, as well as in detail. 

In business life itself a change has been 
going on not unlike that which has taken place 
in agriculture—a movement toward intensive 
and systematic cultivation of special fields. 
This has been fostered by, and in turn has 
fostered, the invention of countless ingenious 
‘*systems”’ and appliances for filing correspond- 
ence, keeping accounts, ascertaining costs and 
attracting customers. It is easier to study 
business now than ever before, because business 
‘is more nearly reduced to a science. 

The new education has one great attraction: 
it fits the young man quickly for a ‘‘job,”” and 
helps him to get it. This in itself is good. 
The only danger is that the ‘‘job’’ may come 
to look like the end to be attained rather than 
the means by which to attain it. The end is 
not making a living, but living. One must 
know business to succeed in it, but one must 
also know something more than business to 
make a real success of life. 


MILK. 


ilk at its best comes nearer to supplying 

M all the nutritive needs of the human 

body than any other food; but as it is 

sold in large cities, it is often a source of danger, 
and sometimes a deadly poison. 

Protection of the milk-supply is one of the 
great municipal problems of the day. All 
milk, even the cleanest, contains bacteria in 
large numbers and of many kinds. Exposure 
to moderate heat, followed by sudden chilling, 
will destroy some, but not all, of these bacteria. 
It happens that the organism which is most 
easily killed is the one which causes the milk 
to sour, but is helpful rather than harmful to 
humankind. 

The process of treatment, known as Pasteuri- 
zation, if performed by conscientious men and 
for honest distributors, is a valuable means of 
protection; but if carelessly performed, or for 
unscrupulous dealers, it becomes an actual source 
of danger. The Bacterium lactis, which, by 
souring the milk, would have given warning 
that the milk was old, is killed; the really 
dangerous germs are left to multiply. 

In New York City a private philanthropy, 
and in Rochester a dairy founded by a city 
physician, have so wonderfully reduced the 
mortality among young children as to give 
almost the semblance of manslaughter to neglect 
of this matter by other cities. 

The view has been advanced that dairies 
capitalized and managed by high-minded men 
of means offer not only a profitable business 
opportunity, but the best solution of the munic- 
ipal milk problem. Care, cleanliness and better 
equipment, it is believed, will improve the 
product and diminish the cost of production. 

A scientific expert who has made a most care- 
ful study of the whole matter holds that the 
present unscientific and unsatisfactory methods, 
‘which laws have not sufficed to remedy, can be 
driven out only by beneficent monopoly, or by 
dairies established and maintained by the cities 
themselves. 

® @ @ 


ninteresting effect of the agitation for an income 
tax in France is seen in the decrease in the 
market price of the three per cent. securities fol- 
lowing the announcement of the purpose of the 
government to tax the income derived from them. 
The effect of the tax would be to decrease the net 
income from the bonds, and would therefore be 
equivalent to a reduction in the rate of interest. 
In some of the American states, New York, for 
instance, when a city desires to borrow money for 
local improvements, it secures permission from 
the legislature to exempt the bonds from local 
taxation. Massachusetts exempts its own bonds 
from taxation. The financial authorities know 
that when the normal rate of interest on money is 
four per cent. it is impossible to borrow money at 
that rate if the lender is required to pay back in 
taxes one and one-half per cent. on the face value 
of the bonds. If the bonds were taxed, the bor- 
rowing state, county or city would have to pay five 
and a half per cent. interest and collect in taxes 
one and a half per cent., making the net rate four 
percent. They fix the rate at four per cent. in the 
first place. They will learn in France, if they do 
not know it already, that an act of parliament 
cannot change the operation of the natural laws 
of trade. 


D" Jacques Bertillon, who has been making an 
analytical study of the vital statistics of Paris 
for the last century, declares that modern science 
saves the lives of nineteen thousand persons a 
year in Paris alone. The death-rate in the city 
remained nearly stationary from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century until about 1885, when the 
result of research in bacteriology and kindred 
studies began to make itself felt. Now the vital 


statistics show that those diseases which have 
been virtually conquered are all diseases which 





owe their origin to bacteria whose life history 
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isknown. On the other hand, diseases like cancer, 
of which little is known, show either no decrease 
or an actual increase. The relationship between 
actual, definite knowledge and the saving of human 
life could hardly be more clearly traced. 


* © 


“BEING GAME.”’ 


“rrhat was for you, Nan,” said the older of 

two girls who were.walking home from 
school together late one afternoon. “The fellow 
on the back seat of that auto touched his hat. 
He’s doing it again! Dare you to wave.” 


Quick as thought Nan waved. Then the auto- | 


mobile turned a corner ahead of them and was 
gone 


“That was common,” Nan explained, with a| 


sense of shame. “I wish I hadn’t!” 

“Nonsense! Think what other girls do—let the 
fellows pick them up and go for long drives.” 

“Not with strangers!” 

“Yes, indeed! Some of the nicest girls in school, 
too. Helen Ames told me she met a perfectly 
splendid fellow that way. And why not? My 
brother told me about flirting with a pretty nurse- 
girl over in the park last summer, and you know 
he’s a gentleman. Why shouldn’t these fellows 
pe as nice as he is? They’re mostly boys from 
the university. Nan—here they come again!” 

The automobile had circled a block, and now 
met instead of passing them. Before Nan knew 
what was happening it swerved to the walk, 
stopped, and two young men, both strangers to 
the girls, stepped out. For a minute things 
whirled 

“Surely you remember dancing with me at the 
Colonial Club?” the older boy was saying to 
Eunice, boldly, as Nan glanced up into the black 
eyes bent upon herself. Her heart began to beat 
fast. What ought she to do? 

“Well, just a spin round the park? Right back 
to this corner?” she heard Eunice ‘bargaining. 
Then, “Come on, Nan! It’s no harm!” and they 
were all in the automobile together, speeding 
down the street. 

There was no lack of conversation on the front 
seat. Eunice was ready with giggles and retorts, 
but on the back seat Nan’s companion found his 
funniest speeches falling flat. Suddenly Eunice 
turned, her voice high-keyed and face flushed with 
excitement. 

“They want to take us to the Country Club for 
supper, Nan. What do you say?” 


“You girls could telephone from there,”’ Eunice’s | 


escort added, with a wink. “Each of you can say 
you’ve gone home to dinner with the other.” 

“No!” said Nan Harmon, decidedly; but her 
answer was lost in a gale of laughter over some- 
thing Eunice had just put in. 

“No!” Nan repeated, looking straight up into 
the black eyes she had been trying not to meet. 
Only the night before her father had spoken of a 
fast set that was spoiling the Country Club. Now 


the compromise, the actual danger of their situa- | 


tion flashed upon her. “Stop this machine!” she 
commanded. “I’m going home.” 


But the front seat did not hear. The only answer 


was an arm laid familiarly along the cushions | 


behind her and a bantering voice in her ear, 
“What time did mama say you must be there, 
Nannie?” . 

The next instant Nan was caught and held fast, 
to prevent her leaping out of the rapidly moving 
machine. “Let me go!” she cried. ‘How dare 
you?” 

“What’s the matter?” from the front seat. 

“Stop! Can’t you hear anything? Stop the 
machine!” called the surprised boy, who still held 
Nan’s arm tightly. 

The machine slowed and stopped. 

“Why, Nan!” Eunice cried, reproachfully, as 
Nan jumped out. “‘What does it mean? 
go to the club without you, dear. Come on, Nan! 
Be game!” 

“Eunice, come home with me!” Nan pleaded. 

“Not much! Eunice goes with me!” came the 
answer from Eunice’s cavalier, and with a fright- 
ened sob, Nan saw the machine start off at full 
speed. 

“Don’t!” said a voice at Nan’s elbow. “If he 
sees she means it, the way you do, he’ll take her 
home quick enough. Baker’s not a bad sort.” 

“You here! 
You can’t come with 


me!” Nan exclaimed, 


angrily; but as she looked up into the black eyes | 


this time, she felt a difference in their glance. 
“Let me take you to the car,” he begged, simply. 
“It’s getting dark, and it’s lonely out here. I 
won’t speak a word to you—honest!”’ 
So they set off. It was five blocks, and they 
walked it in silence. But as Nan’s car drew near, 


a respectful voice said, ‘That other girl told you | 


to ‘be game.’ I want to say you’ve been game— 
the way I’d want my sister to be.” 

“Oh!” cried Nan, her indignation flaming anew. 
“You try to make other fellows’ sisters do things 
you wouldn’t want your own sister to do! You 
ought to be ashamed!” 

“I am,” he answered, so honestly that as Nan 
stepped on her car she suddenly held out her 
nand, 

“Then never do it again,” she said. “Good-by!” 
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LOUISE’S NERVES. 


es went home at Christmas. The children 
were full of excitement before she arrived. 
When the neighbors “dropped in” somehow 
mother’s talk always led to her happiness, and 
even father could not help an occasional allusion 
to it. Father and Louise had always been chums— 
he had been cheated out of their summer together 
by Louise’s trip to the Yellowstone with a class- 
mate. The whole house was fairly teeming with 
mysteries and happy plans. 

Louise came a week before Christmas. She 
was taller and prettier, and had a new air of confi- 


dence that made the children half-shy with her, | 


after all. The first evening was wonderful, but 
somehow as the days passed, although nobody 
acknowledged it, the brightness dimmed a little. 
Mother, denying her disappointment even to 
herself, said that of course it was natural—was it 





I can’t | 


Why didn’t you go with them? | 








| not what they sent her to college for—to learn 
things? Of course she could not help feeling the 
difference —it was the price that they all must 
pay. Only she did not put it exactly that way when 
Aunt Martha spoke of the matter. Aunt Martha 


| interpreted it after her own fashion —‘which | 


means, my dear, that as usual, I’m the one who’s 
| got to open Louise’s eyes.” 
| It was the next day that a caller came in. After 
| She left, Louise turned to her aunt in amazement. 
“Aunt Martha, what did you mean by saying 
| that college made me nervous? I never was better 
| in my life.” 

“I merely meant college nerves,” Aunt Martha 
replied, carelessly. ‘The kind that give you cold 
shivers if anybody says Murillo instead of Mu- 
reelyo, or cherishes a fondness for a poet who 
| didn’t write literature, or alludes to a scientific 
theory which was disproved by discoveries day 
before yesterday.” 

For a moment there was silence in the room. 
Then Louise said bravely, “Thank you, Aunt 
Martha.” 

Her aunt nodded, and her eyes were pleased. 

“Nerves never did run in the Holmeade family. 


Louise,” she said. 
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A LOAN OF BEADS. 


he Papuans of New Guinea are a jovial, light- 


Years Among New Guinea Cannibals,” when one 
has won their confidence they are hospitable and 
friendly. Their trust when once gained will stand 
rather severe tests, as he found to his great satis- 
faction and advantage after a stay of some months 
at Mount Kebea. 


I was anxious to push farther into the interior, 
but found myself absolutely without beads, which 
are the journey money of the explorer. It would 
have delayed me too long to wait for the return of 
my messengers, who had been sent to the coast 
for a further supply, so I hit upon the expedient 
of trying how far my credit with the natives would 


go. 

1 called the tribe, men, women and _ children, 
together, and in a long harangue explained the 
situation to them, and finally asked them if they 
would lend me their beads, which every one of 
them wore on his or her person in considerable 
profusion. 
would pay them double the quantity. 

This tribe, be it noted, was not to accompany 
me farther, and the beads would have to be given 
to other bearers, whom I should engage as I pro- 
| ceeded. These ornaments are to the Papuans as 
| precious as her pearls are to a grande dame, but 





| diately consented to the loan. 

| This ——— of the idea of credit denotes a 
| considerable receptivity of mind, and shows that 
| the Papuan cannot be inaccessible. to civilization. 
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THE REAL WASHINGTON. 


N° American writer has described the character 

of George Washington in terms of more un- 
qualified praise than are employed by the reviewer 
in the London Times of the recently published 
“Letters and Recollections” of the first President. 
In these days, when biographers seek for unpleas- 
ant and discreditable incidents in the lives of 
their subjects, professing to depict “the real’ 
man, a deliberate judgment like this, which makes 
the real Washington even better than his country- 
men think him, is refreshing indeed. 


| The reviewer, after having admitted that Wash- 
ington lacked, and lamented that he lacked, “a 
lite education,” and that he had no imaginative 
aculty, ‘“‘but, on the contrary, the mathematical 
precision of his mental processes constituted one 
of the chief elements of his greatness,” proceeds: 
“This much having been said, criticism ends. 
| To make an inventory of his virtues would be idle. 
| “Itis not merely that he was upright in all his 
| dealings, truthful, loyal, patriotic, brave, tender- 
| hearted, reverent, modest, possessed of, an over- 
| mastering sense of his res onsibilities, and equally 
far-seeing as a soldier and as a statesman, but he 
| possessed each good quality in so eminent a degree 
| that it is unthinkable that in any relation of life, 
| public or private, he could have fallen short of 
| any but the highest standard of action, To ques- 
|tion the motives which prompted him to any 
| course would be to doubt the fidelity of the pole 
star.” 
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WORTHY SCION. 
he shiftlessness of Eben Carter was a byword 
in Willowby. His wife’s methods of getting 
through life with as little trouble and work as 
possible were in strict accord with his own, and 
the children were destined to follow closely in the 
footsteps of their parents. 


“?Tisn’t any manner 0’ use for Eb to go to school,” 
said Mr. Carter, discussing his son and namesake 
with the teacher of ““Number Three” one day. 
*“He’s dull, that boy is, as dull as a hoe—duller 
than some hoes.” 

“But if you sent him regularly to school —” began 
the teacher; but Mr. Carter lifted his hand in a 
gesture of denial. 

“*Twouldn’t be any manner 0’ use,” he said, in 
a hopeless tone. “As ’tis, 1 keep him out, doing 
odd jobs round the house so’s when he goes to 
school off an’ on it’ll seem like a privilege an’ 
opportunity to. him, an’ he’ll be spurred on to 
| making the most of it. But it don’t work right 
with Eb. He gets bad marks every time he goes. 

“That’s the way with my children—strain every 
nerve to get ’em a chance at education now an’ 
then, and they don’t appreciate it any more than 
if they had it right along.” 
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BAD POETRY. 


a ” the Days of Scott,” recently published, there 

are two anecdotes about Sir Walter Scott's 
children in connection with his poem, “The Lady 
of the Lake.” 


One day his daughter was met by James Ballan- 
tyne, the publisher, in her father’s library, and 
asked what she en of the poem. She replied 
that she had not read it, and added: 

“Papa says there is nothing so bad for young 
people as reading bad poetry.” 

Scott’s son Walter returned from school one day 
with evidences of having been engaged in a fight. 
His father asked him what he had been fighting 
about. He replied that he had been called a 
“Jassie,” and had resented it. 

A little questioning showed that young Walter’s 
| schoolfellows had nicknamed him “The Lady of 
| the Lake,” which name the boy did not under- 

stand except as a reproach to his manliness. 


I promised them that on my return I | 


nevertheless every man, woman and child imme- | 








I was sure they wouldn’t get any real grip on you, 


hearted people, and, says the author of “Two | 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 














Business Opportunity. 


We have aun attractive business proposition 
for an active man in each county where we 
are not already represented. We want men 
who can invest a few dollars with their serv- 























ices. Ask any banker about our respousi- 
bility. address THE REGINA CO., 
Dept. D. Rahway, N. J. 
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To be guided in your choice of confec- 
tionery, look for the Necco Seal—the 
mark of goodness and wholesomeness. 
Over five hundred different varieties of 
best confectionery are made and sold under 
this seal, which is placed on every box for 
your guidance and protection. The high 
standard of these five hundred kinds is 
fully represented by 










a revelation of the confectioner’s art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintily concealed 
by a coat of rich chocolate. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that they conform to all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 

That = may be convinced of the fine qual- 
ity of mox Chocolates, send 26c for an 
attractive package of special value: or, better 

still, order one of our $1.00 
packages in handsome 

boxes. Either r package | 

sent post pai 
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The “special” feast is a 
fine background to bring out 
the palate-charm of this indescribable 
relish. Watch the pleasure of the guests 
as they taste it. Game, Meats, Salads, 
Fish and Oysters are far more delicious j 
with a bit of ) 


Alvord's 


OLD VIRGINIA 


Cora 


and itis sure to be the featureremembered 
by the guests. The finest sugar corn in the 
country," Ye Country Gentleman” brand 

is the principal ingredient and every other 
part is selected with utmost care and 
combined under the personal supervision 
of Mrs. E. Il. Alvord, according to her 
recipe which is a family inheritance in 
“Southern Cookery.” 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 


“The History of a Famous Recipe’ tells how this 
incomparable Relish originated ,when generous South- 
ern hospitality kept open house. Contains many novel 
and valuable recipes together with suggestions forserv- 
ing the relish. We will mail the booklet on request 
without charge, and give you the name of a dealer in 
your city who sells Alvord's Old Virginia Corn Relish. 
THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 

Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the World 
Onarga, Illinois 























The Vital Importance of 
Uncolored Soap 


HERE’S a certain 

I big, strong, clear 

complexioned 
man—who has never 
been sick a day in his 
life. 

Do you know why? 
Because he’s a soap and 
water cure man and he 
takes great care of his 
skin. 

The skin isn’t merely 
a covering for the body; 
it’s one of the most im- 
portant organs of the 


good. 


able, 


be careful of, 
however, in 


body. caring for 

It contains 28 miles of your skin, 
glands (pores) which and _ that’s 
should daily discharge the soap you 
at least two pounds of use. 


waste or effete matter (as 
moisture) to keep the 
body healthy. 

If the pores become 
clogged with flakes of 
dead skin (constantly 


You see, 


ored soap 


scaling off)—or atoms of 
dirt and dust and grease, 
your skin will not dis- 
charge the 2 pounds of 
waste, but will retain it 
in the body to create a 
disturbance. 


Soap. 





It’s the meglect of 
the skin which gives 
rise to some bodily 
ailments and makes 
the most of us irrit- 
peevish 
mentally depressed. 

There’s only 
thing you must 


there’s a lot of 
artificially col- 
sold 
today with very pretty names and wrappers—that is 
colored for a purpose. 
of alkali (which eats the skin) 
cheap materials that smell vilely, soon turn rancid, 
and create skin irritations. 

The soap you need is one made from high grade, 
pure materials—a white or uncolored soap. 
higher the grade of soap materials used, the more 
white or uncolored and odorless the soap will be. 

There is only one soap that is made from the 
highest grade materials and which is, therefore, 
the whitest and cleanest smelling—that is Fairy 


It’s the care of the 
skin that makes Mr. 
Man feel and look so 


















and 


one 


It may be to hide an excess 
and certain very 


The 


It retails at only 5 cents a cake—because it 
contains no needlessly expensive perfume, and no 
artificial coloring matter. 


Fairy Soap is made from sweet and fresh edible 
fats—(the kind your butchers sell you on your ten- 
derloin steak) and pure cocoanut oil from Ceylon. 


Fairy Soap is sold everywhere. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards at both St. Louis 


and Portland Expositions. 


‘*Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 4 
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herever German songs are sung 
With German heart and German tongue, 
Is known the castle proud and tall 
That “‘Woman’s Faithfulness” they call. 


By 


And, like its name, ’tis built of rock 
To stand for ay the tempest shock, 
But, softening its stern repose, 
This legend like its ivy grows: 


When time was young and men were brave 
And knights did hold the word they gave, 
And ladies were as true as fair, 

A mighty German burg stood there. 


Against it rode a host of steel, 

Whose leader, king from head to heel, 
Was Kaiser Konrad, fair of fame, 
The first of Hohenstaufen name. 


Then sword and ax dealt stroke on stroke, 
On casque, stout lances clashed and broke, 
On hard-fought field at set of sun, 

The Kaiser stood, his fight well won, 


But dearly purchased was his land, 
His men lay dead on every hand, 
His faithful men lay in their blood. 
Then swore in rage the Kaiser good: 


“All foes who in yon castle fight 
Shall perish, be they churl or knight; 
In blood of my own men is writ 
The doom of those who wasted it. 


“As king, I slay the trait’rous race; 
As knight, I give the ladies grace ; 
Their treasures may they take, whate’er 
Upon their own backs they can bear.” 


The Kaiser spake, the women heard: 
“Now sacred is his knightly word 

That life and treasure us accords: 

Upon our backs bear we our lords!” 


The castle gate swung open wide, 

Then clambered down the mountainside 
The women at the king’s behest. 

Each bore the one she loved the best. 


The warriors laughed, but conquered foe 

Should not escape their anger so; 

Duke Friedrich swore in bitter mood, 
“Now slay them all, the treach’rous brood!” 


And grasped his hilt; then Konrad spake: 
“He dies who would my promise break! 

The ladies and their lords go free: 

A Kaiser’s word shall sacred be.” 


Of olden times, when men were brave’. 
And knights did hold the word they gave, 
And ladies were as true as fair, 

This ancient burg doth witness bear. 
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A FAILURE THAT BORE FRUIT. 








FRONT VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL. 


girl was greatly moved by a letter from a 
missionary in India, describing the suf- 
fering which was caused by the absolute lack 


A number of years ago the heart of a young 


of all knowledge of the right way to treat the | 


sick. 

To this young girl this feature of a mission- 
ary’s work in India seemed at the same time 
the most trying and the most appealing. 

The first response which she desired to make 
to this appeal was to go to India as a missionary 
herself. But when she began to prepare herself 
for that work, it was only to give it up almost 
immediately, because her health was evidently 
too weak to endure the strain of a missionary’s 
life. 

Nevertheless, she was not disheartened. She 
began at once to work for the accomplishment 
of an object which would seem to many but 
little better than an impossible dream. If she 
could not go to India herself, she would lay by 
her earnings for the founding of a modern, 
well-equipped hospital in the very midst of that 
country of ignorance, disease and suffering. 

For some time she was able to carry forward 
this purpose of her heart. With deep joy she 
laid aside from time to time sums of money, 
every dollar of which seemed to shine with the 
light of heaven. The time might be long, but 
in the distance she saw the white walls of the 
house of healing. 

But even this was not to be—not in the way 
that she had planned it. Her hands weakened 
and faltered, and at last they were stilled for- 
ever. 

Before her death she had confided her plans 
to her father and mother, and when she was 
gone they and other friends found the sum of 
money which she had already saved. It was 
large, considering how it had been gathered, 
but it was far too small for the purpose which 
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had bubbled up like living water in the young 
girl’s heart. 

Then came the question of a memorial for 
this life, so full of noble purpose, so incomplete 
in its accomplishment. And then came also an 
evidence of the power of ‘‘things not seen.’’ 
Her parents, those who loved her, all felt the 
impress of that purpose. They said, ‘‘What 
she began, we will carry on to completion.’’ 

In one of the most densely populated sections 
of-India a new, white, well-equipped hospital 
stands to-day, the beautiful fruit of Etta Water- 
bury’s inspiring failure. Thousands of wonder- 
ing natives watched and helped in its erection. 
When it was completed, they gathered with 
great joy at its dedication; and then, as in the 
days when Christ was upon the earth, the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the suffering came 
to this house of healing for help, and found it, 
for body and for soul. 

Many there are whose thoughts of service are 
far greater than the bodily strength which is 
given to them; many to whom life seems a fail- 
ure because they cannot accomplish the purposes 
so dear to their hearts, because of weakness or 
hindrances which they cannot overcome. But 
in some way or other not one such life is a 
failure. In other lives, with the strength of 
other hands, God brings it to perfect fruition. 
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“WAY FOR THE DOCTOR!” 


he physician and the nurse are safe in the 
| slums.’ Their professions are their pass- 
ports. Many a doctor, says the New York 
Evening Post, read with wonder a recent news- 
paper article describing an attack by East Side 
“thugs” upon a young doctor. “I don’t believe 
that story,” was the comment. Sure enough, it 
proved to be untrue. 


“Tam glad I was right;” remarked one ayat. 
who had expressed his opinion in regard to the 
tale. “After years of experience, I can tell you 
there isn’t a quarter into which a doctor need 
hesitate to go. No matter whether the citizens 
are natives or foreigners, the doctor’s little satchel 
makes them friends at the first glimpse. On some 
rare occasion an individual under the influence of 
drink may put on a hostile front; then the whole 
neighborhood rushes in for our protection. 

“1 recall one incident of my service as a hospital 
interne as a proof of this last statement. A aes | 
woman was desperately ill. Her family consis 
of a husband, a quartet of brothers and _ several 
other relatives, all in a state of temporary soy 
from liquor. Their excitement had spread through 
the tenement, and I found the halls crowded. 
Way for me, however, was quickly made, as a 
whisper of ‘the doctor’ went round; the great 
uely- ooking fellows stepped aside for me respect- 
fully and quietly. Yet I was only a kid, half- 
seared to death, with my diploma not a year old. 

“In the sick-room the relatives showed signs of 
distrust. The patient was in such straits that I 
decided to administer an opiate, but the moment 
I got out my hypodermic needle one of the brothers 
sprang at me. He seized my arm and sent my 
needle flying. Then the husband and another 
brother jumped at me, cursing in Italian. 

“It look for me. Fortunately the door 
into the hall was open, and two men from the 
outside ran in—two foreigners, who were regular 
desperadoes, as I afterward learned—and put up 
afight toprotectme. They whipped my assailants 
soundly, and threw them out of the room, and 
= stood guard while I administered the mor- 

ne. 

“Once, as I walked through Cherry Street at 
night, my greatcoat half concealing my bag, two 
men stepped out of a dark doorway and seized 
me. — was about to give me a blow, when I 


stammered : 

“*P’m the doctor!’ 

“They released me festentiy. | way of evi- 
dence I produced my bag. The fellow who had 
tried to hit me said: 

“ ‘Beg iz pardon, boss. Didn’t know who you 
was,’ and that was the end of it.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of immunity 
was that of a young interne who responded to a 
riot call, which involved the invasion of a saloon 
in which two rival gangs were engaged in a fatal 
battle. Bullets were flying and knives flashing. 
Two men lay dead and three were wounded. The 
doctor entered with the officers, against whom 
the fighters aimed their weapons. 

Nota blow was aimed at the doctor. As he 
walked toward the nearest wounded man a big 
chap stepped aside to let him pass, lowering his 
revolver for the moment, oy to raise it again 


and fire at a policeman behind the physician. | 





Then the whole crowd, officers and “thugs,” moved | 


to the other side of the room to resume the fight, 
as if eit agreeing to leave the doctor undis- 
turbed in his work. While he attended to his 
duties they continued battle until the roughs were 
clubbed into submission or chased into the street. 
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A “TOUCHING”? STORY. 


he young lady who had sat for a crayon por- 

trait was not altogether pleased with the 

result. “It looks like me, of course,’’ she 
said, inspecting it doubtfully, “and yet E think 
there are some things about it that ought to be 
changed.” 

She suggested that the eyes should have rather 
more of an upward look, that the right hand 
should be a little less prominent, that the hair 
should be made more a and that certain 
changes ought to be made in the dra a 

“That would require a great deal of retouching,” 
said the artist, “and I should have to charge you 
about ten dollars additional.” 

“O dear!” she exclaimed, with a pout. “TI shall 
h 0 give it up. Papa wouldn’t stand my ‘re- 
touching’ him to that extent.” 
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A FIGHT WITH A CRANE. 


he huge whooping crane which frequents the 
T swamps of Texas and Florida during the 

winter has a frightful whoop and the habit 
of flying about after nightfall, swinging overhead 
with terrifying outcry. Met after sunset, in a 
lonely meadow, says a writer in the Strand Maga- 
zine, who describes his attempt to capture one, 
this huge bird is indeed terrifying unless the 
traveller is familiar with the species, and remem- 
bers that unless wounded or cornered the bird 
will flee rather than stop and fight. 


When I started out to capture one of those 
whooping cranes, says the writer, luck favored 





me, and I sighted a pair of them. 
wounded one. Running up to where it lay on the | 


ground, I thought either to capture the bird alive 
or bag it. Then ensued one of the fiercest battles 
I have either witnessed or taken part in, and I 
have stalked big game. : 

The wounded bird rose with a_ scream the 
minute I approached and stood on the defensive. 
I aware ay / lasso and missed. This attack infu- 
riated the bird still more, and with enormous and 
powerful bill extended it charged full at me. 

Once it struck me on the neck, a'second time it 
caught me on the right arm, and made it limp and 
— for three days. The third nip was on my 

nd. 

As it fought it uttered its terrible war-cry, and 
when I thought I had -sueceeded in tiring it out, 
and was counting on crooning up and giving it a 
finishing touch with a short blade which I carried, 


I heard an answering — saw circling over | 


us another of these huge birds. 

That was one too many for me. I took to my 
heels and ran for shelter, vowing never to interfere 
with the creatures again. 


Tho ACCOMPANIST 


BBy Aldis Dunb 





o clear, entrancing air is mine to sing, 
Nor from these lips may any music soar 
To stir dull hearts, with sudden quickening 
Your passive souls to thrill—awake—restore! 


Yet, as I sit unseen of all, the keys 
That answer to my touch in soft assent 
Give out the true, sustaining harmonies 
Whereof the song hath need. I am content. 
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NOT OVERWORKED. 


oung Mrs. Blank, the wife of a new Congress- 
Y man, as the Washington Post clearly shows, 
is peculiarly anxious that her husband shall 
make no mistake in the intricacies of Washington 
official etiquette. “I don’t understand it, Tom,’’ 
she began one evening. “Here we’ve been in 
Washington nearly a week, and the Speaker hasn’t 
been to see you yet.” 


A smile lightened the gloom of the Congress- 
man’s countenance. 

“Tt is not usual for the Speaker to call on a new 
member,” he explained. 

“Why, I thought he was the man who rf you 
on committees,” said his wife, anxious not to get 
mixed on an important question. _ 

“He is,” said the new member, in a brooding 


one. 

—_ how can he manage if he doesn’t know 
you?” 

“T could 

“Indeed 
a touch of hauteur. 
go near him.” ; 

The Congressman was silent; he was trying to 
remember how many times he had called and 
failed to see the Speaker. ; 

“He’ll get a wrong impression of you,” continued 
his wife. ‘You ought to let him know right in the 
beginning that you realize your position and its 
importance.” 

tortured smile died on the Congressman’s face. 

“it rng let him imagine for a minute that you 
consider him a bigger man than you are, he’ll 
simply work you to death—there’s no telling how 
many committees he’ll put you on.” 

Something like hysteria clutched at the Con- 
gressman’s throat. He jerked himself out of his 
chair and rang for ice-water. 

“You see,” his wife said a, “lve 
had some experience, and there’s no fun in com- 
mittee work. I’ve been on supper committees and 
program committees, and things like that; but 
now whenever anything comes up in the club, 
I’m just a little cool to the president, or I sta 
Zz. and then some other woman has to serve.’ 

“Betty,” said the Congressman, in constrained 
tones, “you don’t understand the situation.” 

“Oh, yes Ido! It’s just a habit of yours to say 
that I don’t understand things.” 

The Congressman threw up a window with a 
loud bang and leaned out into the raw, wintry air. 

“These hotel rooms are aeey. I admit, but 
you’ll take cold, Tom, doing that, and besides, I 
want to say about those committees —” 

The Congressman drew himself into the room, 
closed the window with another bang, and turned 
to his wife with the air of a long-suffering man. 

“The committee question has been settled for 
me,” he said. ‘The Speaker has finally agreed— 
or rather promised”—he paused confusedly, ‘or 
I might say tendered, me a committeeship which 
I—I—” he cleared his throat, “have consented to 
accept. But this is a delicate matter, Betty, and I 
— that you don’t discuss it with any one, par- 
icularly the ladies and the Congressional people 
in the hotel.” 

“You can rely upon my discretion,” said his 
wife, with dignity. “I was only anxious on your 
account. Why, only eaeeag me J I heard rs. 
Leader complaining of how overworked her poor 
husband was, and —”’ 

“That’s the very point I wish to make,” broke 
in the Congressman. “It wouldn’t be good taste 
for a new member to complain.” 

“T see. I sha’n’t -~ a word. But, Tom, will 
the work on your committee be positively exhaust- 
ing, like Mr. Leader’s?” 

he Congressman went to the door and took in 
the ice-water. ‘“No-o, I’m sure not,” he said, on 
his way back. 

“I’m so glad!” exclaimed his wife, affectionately. 


‘0 to see him.” ’ 
wouldn’t, Tom!” she exclaimed, with 
“Take my advice and don’t 


*® 


SHAVING A ‘“ FRANK.” 


n American travelling across Macedonia tells, 
in “The Balkan Trail,” how he had his hair 


eut by accident. He and his companion 


had begun to look like Bulgarian insurgents, with | 


full crops of hair and unshaven faces; and upon 
reaching the town of Prelip, having resolved to 


abolish the dangerous likeness in so far as their | 


beards were concerned, they repaired to the 
nearest barbers. 


“The Englishman chose a Greek barber shop, and 
was shaved by a man with a characteristic nose of 
large proportions. At the conclusion of the ordeal 
he inquired the price, and was told that he owed 
the sum of two piasters. 

_He handed the Greek a medjidié, which is worth 
nineteen piasters in Prelip, and received five 
piasters in change. 


At this the Englishman protested, and the Greek | 


yielded up another small coin. But more than 
this no gentle persuasion could move him to give. 

Among the crowd which had gathered to see 
the “Frank” shaved was one accommodating indi- 
vidual who spoke broken French. The English- 
man enlisted his services to make known to the 
barber that unless he produced the proper change 


forthwith he would have his nose promptly and | 


vigorously pulled. 

his had no effect, and the threat was_ put into 
execution, to the wonderment and increase of the 
crowd. But nobody protested, and the Greek 


I aimed at and | produced another insignificant coin. 
Again the interpreter was employed, and again 





without result. So again the Englishman laid 
his hands on the Greek, and this time so ill-used 
him that he handed the | to the Englishman 
and told him to help himself to piasters from the 
money-drawer. The Englishman took the proper 
change and departed. 

My experience was less thrilling, but it was I 
who was disfigured. I discovered a Turkish 
barber shop, consisting of a Turk and a towel, a 
cane-bottomed stool and some utensils made in 
Austria. 

After my | me with a heavy weapon, the 
Turk held up a formidable pair of scissors by way 
of asking if 1 wished to have my hair cut. 

For the moment I forgot that a shake of the head 
in Turkey means yes and a nod means no, and | 
shook my head. : 

I was rescued from the wall against which I 
had been reclining during the process of shaving, 
and straightened up for the purpose, as I thought, 
of having my hair combed. But the Turk, with a 
single clip, took off a large bunch of hair, and left 
me, without alternative, to be barbered in the 
latest Prelip fashion. 


® © 
‘*THE HEART OF BRUCE.” 


any a mother has made the discovery that 
nothing will keep an active child within 
bounds like an interesting book. The 
mother of Gen. Lew Wallace found that as soon 
as the boy could read, he was happy with a story, 
and bethought herself of a long, good one, “The 
Scottish Chiefs.” In his autobiography General 
Wallace records the fact that at first there was 
much halting and stumbling; the broad Scotch 
names refused to spelled; and not until he 
realized that the story was about a man who 
“was actually named after his brother William” 
did the boy become interested. 


Then my brother read the wondvous tale, and 
we debated it early and late. We cried over its 
sorrowful passages, trembled while the battles 
were in progress, and were genuine Scots, whether 
the victory was for or against us. 

Was such pleasure to be bottled up for us alone? 
We called in our chums, one Robert Evans, 
and two others, Henderson Rawles and Wesley 
Harper. The five read the heroic chronicles 
toge her, whereupon we turned them into a play. 

ach took a character. On account of his name, 
m ars right to the réle of Sir William was 
mitted. 

In deadliest earnest we went to war with the 
haughty English. We made helmets of pasteboard 
and swords of seasoned clapboards. The young 
hazel shoots we wove into shields. 

ad to say, however, at last we lost the “heart 
of Bruce’’—a tin can loaded with sand. My brother 
one day essayed the part of Douglas. e found 
the “Moors” in the bend above the town, under 
a grove of sturdy water-maples. Nothing daunted 
by their numbers, our leader flung the sacred 
relic and called on us to follow him. We were 
winning a splendid victory. The sunflowers 
strewed the ground. 

Suddenly a great growl arose before us. We 
had not time to ask, “What now?” Out of the 
thicket rushed the mother of a litter of half- 
grown pigs. The bristles on her back were as long 
as ~ pins on a Georgia conifer, and they all stooc 
erect. 

Right at us she dashed, and we forgot the silver 
case entrusted to us by the redeemed people of 
Scotland; we ran. Presently Black Douglas and 
all his peerless chivalry were high on the limbs of 
trees, and wondering when the ferocious enemy 
would raise the siege. We reached home by the 
directest route, but never returned for the “heart 
of Bruce.” 


® & 


REPENTED OF HIS BARGAIN. 


certain young man of literary tastes has two 
somewhat incongruous yet almost equally 
expensive fads—a fondness for dogs of illus- 
trious pedigree and a love for first editions of 
celebrated books. One day he invited a friend to 
his house to see two of his latest acquisitions. 
One of them was an imported bull-terrier, and the 
other was a rare copy of a work by a celebrated 
Boston author. He exhibited the dog first. 


“Isn’t he a beauty!” he exclaimed. ‘“He’s the 
finest specimen of that breed that was ever 
brought to this town, and I got him for about half 
what he is worth. Yes, he’s pertees) harmless, 
and as gentle as he can be. Now I’ll show you 
something in the book line that you don’t see every 
on. Cost me a good round sum of money, too.” 

hey went into the library, and the first thing 
that a his eye was the mangled wreck of his 
cherished volume lying on the table. He sum- 
moned his colored servant. 

“Sam,” he said, wrathfully, “what has happened 
to this book? I wouldn’t have had it ruined for a 
hundred dollars!” 

“Hit wuz de dawg, suh,” answered Sam. “You 
lef’ ’im in hyuh when yo’ went away, suh, an’ he 
done chawed it allup. Ve’y sorry, suh.” 

The following advertisement appeared among 

in a local paper the next day: 

“WANTED—to Exchange—A full-blooded im- 
ported bull-terrier dog, of the finest breed, for a 
copy of the first edition of ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.’ ” 


* & 
A MOVING LIKENESS. 


ny artist who is commissioned to paint a 
portrait knows the desirability of what is 
termed “a speaking likeness.” One artist 

who was called upon to execute a portrait from an 
old tintype found that still more was expected of 
him. 





| our daughter,” said_the widower, who had pro- 
| duced the tintype as his sole “picture of ma.” 
| “No, I should suppose not,” the artist agreed. 
“Well, now, what we waht is this,” and the 
widower looked at him wistfully. ‘““We’d like you to 
| keep the features about as they are, only liven 
“em up some and make ’em sort 0’ twitchy.” 
“Twitchy?” echoed the artist, vaguely. 
| “Yes, twitchy,” said the widower, with a decided 
|nod. “You see, we loved ma just as she was, an’ 
she had a kind of a nervous twitch to her mouth 
an’ nose that kep’ up most of the time. 
don’t expect you to paint ’em twitching,” he 
| added, tolerantly, “but I want, and Emma Jane 
| wants, they should look as if they might twitch 
any minute.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


4 2 8 2. 1. Lemons, solemn, mel- 
9 56 1 ons. Il. Edgar, raged, grade. 
2 7 6 111. Darest, treads, stared. 
| 3. 1. Deck, oration—decoration. 11. Dub, Lin— 
Dublin. 
4. Lead. 
5. D-read, a-void, N-ice, d-anger, l-ash, o-pen. 
6. ALASKA 
LADIES 
ADORES 
SIRENE 
KEENER 
ASSERT 


| “This isn’t satisfactory to me or to Emma Jane, - 
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HER PUNISHMENT. 
By Elizabeth Gibson. 


ong, long ago, when my mother was a little girl, there lived 
[" in her neighborhood an old lady whom all the children 

called ‘‘ Aunt Prissy.” 

She was a quaint, funny little old lady, with her bobbing 
white curls, and always wore a small black lace cap, a black 
silk gown, a soft white kerchief and fringed silk apron. 

The children loved to pay a visit to Aunt Prissy. After 
they were all carefully seated, each child with a small seed- 
cake, the eager little faces would turn toward her, and one of 
the children would say, ‘‘Now, Aunt Prissy, we won’t drop 
crumbs on the floor, and we are sitting up straight, and we 
haven’t got our knees crossed, so won’t you please tell us about 
the time you saw General Washington with your own eyes?”’ 

Aunt Prissy would count the stitches in her knitting, look 
up over her ‘‘specs,’’ and begin, ‘‘Well, well, children, it does 
seem to me you ought to know that story by heart. But never 
mind; I s’pose you know which you like best. 

“‘Now let me see. It must have been in ’81, and I was nine 
years old, that our folks went to Salisbury to see General 
Washington. 

“I had been in disgrace for a whole day, and for punish- 
ment it was decided that I must stay at home. 

“‘My poor little heart almost broke, and I cried and made 
myself altogether disagreeable while the great lunch-baskets 
were being strapped behind the carriage, the huge bunches of 
roses to hurl at the general wrapped in wet cotton, and the 
family bundled into the carriages. 

‘*After they had gone I wandered disconsolately about house 
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Longfellow-in-his- library -telling 
the: children -that -Washington 
once-occupied -that-house #7 7F | 
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By L. G. W. 

“Ti in New Jersey U should B, . 
What place there would U ask to CP 

Trenton? Oh, yes, now tell us Y,” 


The teacher said. “Battle!” cried I. 
“°*Twas then right through the ice, U C, 
Washington crossed the river D—!” 


~— wre 





and garden. As I was swinging on the gate and wondering 
what I would do next, I heard a great clatter of horses’ feet up 
the road, and in a few minutes a party of men in uniform 
came in sight. I had seen enough soldiers to know that these 
were Continental officers, so I was not frightened, but waited 
until they came up. 

**A tall man on a white horse, with a cocked hat and plain 
uniform, rode forward, and with the kindest smile in the world, 
asked, ‘My little girl, can you give us a cup of coffee?’ 

‘*Now I was very proud of being able to make coffee and 
batter-cakes, so I said I would try. The gentlemen rode into 
the yard, their servants came forward to take the horses, and 
I showed the party into the house. Mammy Dilsie had gone 
to the quarters on an errand, so I had things my own way. 

‘*A fire was blazing in the huge kitchen fireplace. We didn’t 
have cooking-stoves in those days, but did our baking in great 
round iron ovens, with lids to heap coals on, and our boiling 
in pots swung over the coals on cranes. I raked out a nice 











bed of coals, filled the big coffee-pot, and soon had it simmer- 
ing, then put the pan for the batter-cakes on to heat, made 
them up, had them nicely browned in a trice, set out a cold 
ham, and then invited the gentlemen in to breakfast. 

‘*They came, laughing and talking, said the coffee was the 
best they had ever tasted, the cakes delicious. 1 poured the 
coffee, and the gentlemen laughed and joked me, and one of 
them asked how I happened to be at home all alone. 

‘*My eyes filled with tears and I could hardly speak, but 
managed to tell him that everybody had gone to Salisbury to 
see General Washington; and that I wanted to see him worst 
of all, because in the picture of him in my red book one of his 
eyes was blue and the other brown, and I wanted to see if it 
was really true. The officers all laughed at this, but the 
leader raised his hand, and they did not say anything. 

‘* *But why did you not go, little maid?’ he asked. 

‘*Then I hung my head, but at last blurted out, ‘Because I 
tried to bury John’s ten little biddies in the sand.’ 

‘*The men roared again at this; but the tall one said, ‘Did 
you not know that it was very wrong to hurt the little chicks ?’ 

‘*I began to cry then, but the kind officer took me on his 
knee and kissed me. 

***And now, my little maid,’ he said, ‘you may tell your 
mother that you did see Generil Washington, and gave him 
the best breakfast he has had in a month. And you see, his 
eyes are neither brown nor blue, but gray.’ 

‘*And I looked into his kind face and saw that the red 
book was not even half right. Then Mammy Dilsie came in 
and courtesied to the floor when I told her who it was. 

‘*The gentlemen patted me on the head, General Washington 
kissed me again, and they rode away.”’ 
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STAMPS 6 Hayti, 5c.; 5 Newf’d, 5c.; 5 Gold | 
e Coast,6c. ; 5 Barbados, 5c. ; 3 Crete, | 
be Appcoyel boca, 50% com. Send for free samples | 
“Perfect” Stamp Hinge. Large Price - List, terms 
to agents, hinges, ete., all free. Write to-day. 
EXCELSIORSTAMP CO., Hoosick Falls,N.Y. 


CGREIDER’S FINE CATALOCUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry 
and describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 


















diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10 cts. B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
WIZARD =— Niekei-pitd 
> in. long 

REPEATING 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jary. Perfectly safe to carry 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loadsfrom & 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 

Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


wen” LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


on our railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give you a good ye pass 
to it, and then refund to you the tuition 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Work 
Jor board if you wish. Forty- 
; page catalogue free on request. 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 

“ OF TELEGRAPHY, 















# Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Can You Draw This? , 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
















| 
“Not a hole! 
Another week 


without 
darning!” 





It’s an Iron Clad, 
that’s why. 


But remarkable durability isn’t the only 
superior point of Iron Clad Stockings — fit and 
appearance are equally satisfactory. 

No. 99 at 25c. will show you real stocking perfection. 


Fast black, white and tan for women and children, fine 
ribbed of 2-ply combed Egyptian yarn. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c. and size to 
us direct, for each pair desired; also send dealer’s name. 
Free Style Book—write to-day. Interesting hosiery news. 





No matter what lock 
you’ ve had before,you 
can make good bread. It is merely a question of 
thorough and proper kneading, and this is done 
quickly and easly without possibllityot failure by the 


anning- 
owman 
* “ECLIPSE” 


Bread Maker 


Put in the ingredients and turn the handle three 
minutes. That is all there is to it. Then put the 
cover on and let it rise. 

The Manning-Bowman Eclipse Bread Maker 
will make better bread than you can buy or make by 
any other process, and will save half the cost. 

The bread made from a barrel of flour will cost | 
$10.00 less than you would bee: baker for the same 
amount. Besides, you have the satisfaction of eating 
homemade bread of known quality and cleanliness. 

At leading dealers. Write for descriptive 
booklet “A-12” giving recipes for breads, 6 
rolis and cakes. \NY/) 






























~ MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
= Meriden, Conn. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











= ontezuma’s Well.’’—Among the many 

natural curiosities of Arizona, but one 
that is not often visited by ordinary tourists, 
is the singular bowl-shaped depression in 
Yavapai County called ‘‘Montezuma’s Well.’’ 
It is nearly circular, and between 500 and 600 
feet in diameter at the brim. It lies in the 
midst of a nearly level area. The sides are 
vertical to a depth of 30 or 40 feet. Below that 
they merge into a sloping talus, which extends 
down to a circular pool of water, alleged by 
popular tradition, as are so many other not 
very deep areas of water, to be bottomless. 
This remarkable formation has usually been 
described as a ‘‘pit crater’’ of voleanic origin. 
But Prof. William P. Blake believes it to be 
the result of the falling of the roof of a cavern, 
formed in the limestone strata by running 
water. The water of the pool, he says, flows 
out through a subterranean channel into the 
valley of Beaver Creek. 


Heys Approaching Comet. — The 
astronomers are bestirring themselves in 
preparation for the return of one of the most | 
famous of all comets, that which bears the name | 
of Halley. It is the greatest comet known | 
to have been seen at more than one return, its | 
average period being about 75 years. It was | 
last seen in 1835, and will, according to the | 
most recent calculations, be visible again early 
in 1910, The object of the astronomers at pres- | 
ent is to predict the moment of its perihelion 
passage with the utmost possible accuracy. | 
Doctor Holetschek of Vienna thinks it will be 
visible with telescopes as early as January, 
1910, and that by March everybody may see it 
with the naked eye. Later in the year it is 
likely to make a startling display, several hours 
before sunrise, in the northern quarter of the 
sky. " 








Remarkable Tunnel.—From the point 

of view of the engineer, one of the most 
interesting of all undertakings in the way of 
tunnel-building is the new railway tunnel just 
completed under the Hudson River between 
Weehawken and New York. Its peculiar 
interest arises from the fact that the tunnel not 
only had to pass through soft-flowing river 
mud, or silt, but that there was no firm, 
immovable foundation to work upon. Overhead 
was the great river, with its tides and its innu- 
merable shipping, and underneath, not solid 
rocks to be penetrated, but a vast deposit of soft 
mud, too deep to enable the engineers to lay 
the tunnel on its bottom. Yet it has been com- 
pleted within contract time, in less than three 
years, and is believed to be available for the 
heaviest kind of railway traffic. 


Ca) 


he United States “ afloat.’’—What will 

strike the average reader as a singular con- 
clusion has been reached through the obser- 
vations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey on 
deflections of the plumb-line in this country.. 
From a study of the results of a combination of 
these deflections, throwing light on the density 
of the underlying rocks, it is concluded that 
‘‘the United States is not maintained in its 
position above sea-level by the rigidity of the 
earth, but is, in the main, buoyed up, floated, 
because it is composed of material of deficient 
density.’’ It is deemed probable that the defect 
of density is limited to a depth of 71 miles. A 
report reciting these facts and conclusions was 
presented at the Budapest meeting of the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association. 
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lectric Power from Wind. — There 
never has been a time when the forces of 
nature were subjected to such searching scrutiny 





to determine their availability for the develop- 
ment of mechanical power as they receive at 
present. This arises mainly from the progress- | 
ive use of electricity. Among other things it 
is believed that the wind can be utilized to a 
far greater extent than in the past, especially | 
for electric lighting. With this object in view, | 
the average state of the wind has lately been 
investigated in England. It is found that for 
approximately half the time the mean wind 
velocity is 10 miles an hour, and for about one- 
third of the time 15 miles. In the winter the 
averages are higher. The great difficulty arises 
from the calm periods, which may last three 
days, or even a week, but it has been shown 
that economical lighting-plants can be based 
upon wind power by providing gasoline motors 
to take up the work whenever the wind fails. 





ST MP: 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay,Paraguay,Peru,Japan, 1 Oc 
Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,ete., & Album, 

0 nely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New F y 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand 


for operators. Good positions guaran eed, Ex- | 


»enses very low. Catalog, explaiving all, free. | 
Popes INSTITUTE,May 8t.,Valparaiso,ind. 





















=e" : awe SS. 
Quality in Incubators is the whole thing— 
| Profit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 
of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 
ERS INCUBATORS 
with their many Patented improvements. 
| Our 260-page book (500 illustrations), 
“How To Make Money With Poultry 
and Incubators,” is FREE. Address nearest office. 
INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, California, and London, England. 
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DREADED TO EAT 
A QUAKER COUPLE’S EXPERIENCE. 


How many persons dread to eat their meals, 
although actually hungry nearly all the time! 

Nature never intended this should be so, for we 
are given a thing called appetite that should guide 
us as to what the system needs at any time and 
can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our food very 
much as we shovel coal into the furnace, and our 
sense of appetite becomes unnatural and per- 
verted. Then we eat the wrong kind of food or 
eat too much, and there you are—indigestion and 
its accompanying miseries. 

A Phila. lady said, the other day: 

“My husband and I have been sick and nervous 
for 15 or 20 years from drinking coffee—feverish, 
indigestion, totally unfit, a good part of the time, 
for work or pleasure. We actually dreaded to 
eat our meals. 

“We tried doctors and patent medicines that 
counted up into hundreds of dollars, with little if 
any benefit. : 

“Accidentally, a small package of Postum came 
into my hands. I made some according to direc- 
tions, with surprising results. We both liked it 
and have not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has left us and we 
feel better every way. We are so well satisfied 
with Postum that we recommend it to our friends 
who have been made sick and nervous and mis- 
erable- by coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘The 





Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
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ao Baby’s Dresses 
ry and Sweet 
White, light, adjustable, com- 
fortable. tasily cleansed. 
Will not irritate or sweat. In- 
dispensable to every mother. 
50e. Made from *“ Stork" 
Sheeting, $1.00 and $1.50 

ayard. If your dry goods 
Button Neatly Over Regular dealer hasn't Stork Goods, 

ia write us. 





Free —as a useful sample—Baby Sponge 
Bag of Stork Sheeting (also booklet). 


THE STORK CO., Dept. C-11, Boston, Mass. 


Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps—good for guns, too. 
Write G. W. Cole Company, 


139 Broadway, New York, for 
FREE bottle of “3-in-One” Oil. 


CLASS, COLLEGE 
° FRATERNITY 
e RINGS 


From us direct to you! High- 

















grade work only, but at very $ 
moderate prices. Finest cata- 
logue in America (showing 
pins in gold-and-colors) free 
to any intending purchaser. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 
28 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Rider Agents Wanted 


Ga 
‘ wi 


all of best makes 
All Mak re fone r4 
es an - 

sels, good as new $3 to $8 
‘Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Apeee me pee | es 
stt, e fre and allow 

TEN pays’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, ter-brak dries,etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 


pee get our catalogs. Write at once. 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-51, Chicago. 


























To every one who will 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day—188 pages 
—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Togive this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cas 


encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomatoes and Henderson's Half Long Blood Beet, in a 
—— envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 





state where this advertisement was seen and who 


35 &37 Cortvanor 


ST. NEw Yorn Cit 





A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 











They last a lifetime— 


represented— 


mazoo, 


mazoo, at any p: 


ROVAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of tuel, 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are Jjitted 


which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
you receive them. 


and ready for immediate use when 


Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality,— 

They are easily operated and quickly set ap and 
made ready for business, — 

Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better — or range than the Kala- 
ice, 
We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 
im buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 
If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’'s profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





RADIANT BASE BURNER 


High Crade Paritor Heater 
for Hard Coal. 






with patent oven thermometer 











Never Slips 
Nor Tears 





















GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, = 


"U.S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 





Sample pair, Mer. 
Silk 50c. 
receipt of price. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ror 
AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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Pony Rigs for 








Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
a styles,strong, roomy, safe,com- 
best material, ee designs, 

— 4 workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 
best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments, Illus. catalogue free, 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 195 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





















gr Any boy over I2 years 
old can yout da boat by using 
the Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated instructions. 
Our big FREE illustrated catalog gives 
all kinds of information about ts — 
telis just how little it costs 
to build any kind of 
boat you want—launch- 
es—sail boats—row boats 
or canoes. 

Reduced Prices on 
Patterns. Canoe and 
Rowboat Patterns only 
$1.50 and $2. BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building. 
4802 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
(Formerly of 
~ it Bay City, Mich.) 








































E caution you against ex- 

treme shapes —they are 
adapted only toextreme figures. 
We have them, beautiful ones, 
but you need not change to be 
in style, if your present model 
suits you. 


You are paying more for 
most of the things you buy this 
year, but you will pay no 
more for the same values in 
Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets. 


‘*Security’’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters are attached, 
because they insure perfect fit- 
ting and comfort. They have 
created in the past few seasons 
a revolution in corset fitting. 


$1.00 to $3.50 per pair. 


The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York. Chicago. Oakland. 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 











FREE for INSPECTION 





Four large vol ize of page 7 x 10 in., bound 
in half red morocco Secthan— expe is large, new, easy to read 
—fully indexed—most practical work on drawing published. 
Just the set of books for the Architect, Draftsman, Designer, 
Sheet Metal Worker, and persons in general interested directly 
or indirectly in architecture or drawing. The C yclopedia is 
compiled from our regular instruction books, which have been 
tested by thousands of practical men. Each volume contains a 
series of test questions to emphasize vital points. Prepared 
especially for Home study in a simple, understandable manner 


Regular Price $24— Special 30 Days $12 


ein a the entire express prepaid, for five 

ion if you mention this r. 

+ 2: ve months 

% te We send - tt se if not satisfactory. 

Se ayy pee G 

80 cheaply terest ex 
»e.- £8 ~~ 4 


Among the Chapters. 
Mechanical Drawing, Architectural Lettering, Pen and Ink 
Rendering, Archifectural Drawing, yee Drawing, 
Shades and Shadows, Roman Orders of A: a Working 
Drawings, Machine a Shop Drawings, Machine 
Design, Tinsmithing, Sheet Metal Work, Skylights, 
Roofing, Cornice Work, etc 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











f Xccvont mas Pension Bill has been passed 
by Congress, under which every honorably 
discharged veteran of the Civil War who served 
| as much as three months is entitled to receive a 
pension of $12 a month at the age of 62, of $15 
a month at the age of 70, and of $20 a month 
at the age of 75. A provision giving survivors 
of the Mexican War a pension of $20 a month 
was incorporated in the bill. The commissioner 
of pensions estimates that the bill will entail 
an additional expenditure of about $15,000,000 
for the first year. + 
"Py gree Arrangements in France. 

The French bishops, with the sanction of 
the Pope, submitted to the government, January 
29th, a proposal for the lease of the churches 
by the mayors to the parish priests for 18-year 
periods. The proposed contracts stipulated that 
no rent should be paid; that the arrangement 
should cover all the religious edifices in France 
or none; and that the civil authorities should 
| not interfere in any way with the administration 
| of the churches and parishes. The government 
| accepted the proposal with some modifications, 
and issued instructions empowering the mayors 
to grant the proposed leases. Another step 
toward the adjustment of existing difficulties 
| was taken by the passage by the Chamber of 





| Deputies, by a vote of 550 to 5, of a bill which | 


repeals the restrictions upon public meetings 
| contained in the acts of 1881, 
| authorizes meetings, religious or other, without 
previous declaration, and instructs the mayors 
to place existing meeting-places at the disposal 
of the public. 


Co) 


ussian Elections.—Elections for a new 

Duma are in progress in Russia. The 
campaign has been carried on under difficulties. 
Criticism of the government has been forbidden. 
A rigid censorship has been exercised over the 
press. The right of suffrage in rural communi- 
ties has been restricted to householders; and a 
working man, to be entitled to vote, must be the 
tenant of a separate room. But the premier, 
January 31st, published a circular, instructing 
the local authorities to assure full freedom in 


would coéperate sincerely with the parliament 
to be elected. . 


New Senator.—Mr. Frank O. 
has been elected to succeed United States Sena- 
tor Dryden of the same party. Mr. Briggs is 
ij | 57 years old. He was 
| Mayor of Trenton 1900- 
1902, and has been state 
treasurer since 1904. 











he German Elec- 
tions, January 25th, 
resulted in a victory for 
the government, which was 
emphasized by the reballot- 
ings, February 5th, in the 
———————" districts where there was 
soatection at the first trial. The Liberal, Radi- 
cal and Conservative parties, which supported 
the government, made material gains. The Cler- 
ical, or Center, party a little more than held its 
own, but the Socialists lost heavily. They 
will have, probably, only 43 seats in the new 
Reichstag, as compared with 80 in the old. 
Their losses are the more significant because 
hitherto for the last 20 years they have gained 
at every election. There were enthusiastic 
demonstrations of rejoicing in Berlin over the 
government’s success, and the Emperor person- 
| ally addressed the crowd which gathered in 
| front of the imperial palace. 


& 


pypeeetins Details of the famine in China 
are contained in reports of American 
consuls. It is estimated that 4,000,000 people 
are actually starving. The native officials are 
doing what they can to relieve the suffering, 
but the task is far beyond their powers. In 
some districts the government has opened public 
relief works to give employment to the needy. 
Great concentration camps have been formed in 
which tens of thousands of refugees have taken 
shelter, but food and medical supplies are so 
deficient that there is danger that pestilence may 
follow the famine. ® 


ecent Deaths.—Rey. Dr. Henry Martyn 
Field, widely known as a Presbyterian 
clergyman and an author, and for 44 years 








FRANK O. Briaas. 














January 26th, in his 85th year.——Sir Michael 
Foster, professor of physiology at Cambridge, 
England, 1883-1903, and a member of Parlia- 
ment from 1900 to 1906, died suddenly January 
30th, in his 7ist year.——Prof. Dimitri Ivano- 
vitch Mendeléeff, one of the most celebrated 
chemists of modern times, who established the 
periodic law of the elements, and made the 
classification which is now universally accepted, 
died February 2d. He was born in 1834,—— 
William Henry Flack, Republican Representa- 
tive in Congress from the 26th New York dis- 
trict, died February 2d, in his 46th year. 





1905 and 1907, | 


the elections, and declaring that the government | 


Briggs, | 
Republican, state treasurer of New Jersey, 


| SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
| Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from tmfancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adr. 













" .- 
For the Family 
Seed for the Farm, 
and cheap but choice 
selections (see pages 38 
and 63) for the gardens 
of the boys and girls. Catalogue Free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Manecenean, Mass. 














| Am Coming with the Dessert. i | 


i's Jell-O. 


Pure, Wholesome, Appetizing, 
Delicate, Delightful, Dainty. 


Do not accept any similar preparation 
when you ask for Jell-O. Don’t run 

the risk of having your system filled 

with coal-tar dyes, borax and corroding 
chemicals. Don’t take any chances 
where your health is concerned. 


Jell-O is Absolutely Pure. 


Every Package Approved by 
Pure Food Commissioners 
and so stamped. 

Stands the test of the National Pure 
Food Law and is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Easily prepared. Sim- 
ply add boiling water and set to cool. 


Received Highest Award at 


ST. 100 IS EXPOSITION, 1904. 
PORTLAND - - 1905. 
BIRMINGHAM - - 1906. 


7 flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspherry, 
Strawber ry, Chocolate, Cherry and Peach 
At Grocers everywhere. 

10 cents per pacKage. 


Leaflet in each package, telling how to 
get fancy Aluminum vents Molds at cost 
of postage and packing 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, Y. 


' 





‘lis easily made by 


/ROGERS BROS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
















































Design 


calling upon your lo- 
cal dealer and inspect- 
ing his line of spoons, 
knives, forks, fancy serv- 
ing pieces or complete 
sets, all bearing the 
famous trade-mark 


‘BAT 


For sixty years this, 
the original brand of 
silver plate, has been 
noted for its great va- 
riety of exclusive de- 
signs, whether simple 
or ornate. 

There are many imi- 
tations of designs and 
trade-mark. Be sure 
that the goods you 
buy are stamped “1847 
ROGERS BROS.,” that 
you may secure the 
genuine. 


OUR BOOK FREE 
showing the vari- 
ous designs made in 


"1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods during the past 
sixty years. Send for 
Book No. “B-99,” 
and it will aid you in 


making selections. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor). 


New York, San Francisco, 
Hamuton, Our. 





The designs shown in 
this illustration indi- 
cated by numbers are: 


1 VINTAGE 

2 PRISCILLA 
3 AVON 

4 SHELL 

6 BERKSHIRE 





BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey. t’s good reading. Sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 mo. trial 2c.) 
Money to if not satisfied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0 





ANY GIRL OR BOY 


CAN EASILY EARN 














editor of the New York Evangelist, died | 





$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE 


OU can make your spare time profitable by 
selling among friends and neighbors 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


Everybody has use for Larkin Products. 
will win many permanent customers. Thousands of young JA 
people in this way easily earn a Watch, Desk, Table, 4° Ca 
Chair, Camera, Shotgun, Bob-sled, etc, 








Their high quality 
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WE HELP YOU Gre’ 
The 25 Product Lists that we send ff, ee . 
free for distribution in your neigh- A¥9 3 0 4 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 5. borhood make it easy to secure of ro a ; 
Given for selling $10.00 worth orders. Just try it! ev oe ¥ 9 
of Larkin Products. eo” oft J 
ae , j 
Ltthitt Co- Syed ~y ee. 
se 
Established, 1875. BUFFALO,N.Y. gS i5 55 WA Zo Gag 
ce) o° my 
Cy HK ow” aos? gs 90 @: 3 




















( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











presides over its affairs. The spirit of the cam- 
phor-tree is known by the name of Bisan or 
“woman.” Her resting-place is near the trees. 
But this spirit of the camphor-tree is supposed | 
to be jealous of the precious gum. She must be 
propitiated, and if she knows that hunters are in 





| aside, 
which she does not understand. 

For this purpose the “camphor language” has 
been invented. It consists of a mixture of Jakun 


THE YOUTH’S See aries Ps an illustrated 


mily. Its sub- 
in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


weekly paper for 
scription price is $1.75 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single w weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all nde ional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

Mog Be Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 

eon aes Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the soostes of meaner 

us, the date after the address r pape 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, Mill 
be changed. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your namé cannot be found 
on our books unless this ts done. The climax came when the quartermaster saw 

as ate should be addressed and orders made payable | g minister of the g 
ad . . — . | the bow of one of the ship’s boats. 

Pages Bene Sor Aas. |}and ordered him to come down on deck. The 

201 Columbus Avenue. : minister paid no attention, and I seized his coat 

tail to drag him down by force. 

| Perhaps it was an old coat, for the seams parted, 

and a second later I had the ministerial coat tail 
in my hands. He came down then. 
angry, and was likewise a ——_ to look upon. 
€ started to call an inc ignation meeting, but 
most of the passengers had recovered from their 
fright by this time, and were inclined to be merry 
at the reverend gentleman’ 8 expense. 
He went raging to the captain, who summoned 
me to a. F come, still carrying the coat tail 


altered and reversed. By this the natives believe 
| that the divinity of the camphor-tree is completely 
confused. 

® «© 


A FALSE ALARM OF FIRE. 


t was on board the Northern Light, says Captain 
Osbon in “A Sailor of Fortune,” that a false 
alarm of fire was sounded and disaster prevented 
only by prompt action. A passenger looking down 
through the boiler hatch saw the red-painted 
boiler fronts, and seeing the flame-like color amid 
a cloud of steam, shouted “Fire!” Immediately 
the whole vessel was in an uproar and a dangerous 
| panic was imminent. I was one of the under- 
| officers. 





Boston, Mass. 








EXAMINATION OF THE BLOOD. 


he microscopical examina- 
tion of the blood has be- 
come in recent years a very 
common procedure in many 
eases of disease. By it the 





are fortunate that it was only your coat that was 
split open.” 

The danger from the false alarm of fire on we 
board is second only to the real thing, and 
always a peril to be met promptly. 


The blood is examined with | 

a view chiefly to ascertain the number, absolute | 
and relative, of the red and white corpuscles, and 
the percentage of hemoglobin, or coloring-matter, 
of the blood. The red blood-corpuscles are vastly | 
more numerous than the white, about five million, | 
speaking generally, being found in one cubic 
millimeter of blood. Of course one could not 
count so many, but the approximate result is 
obtained by counting the number in a determined | come suddenly into the possession of a large 
fraction of a cubic millimeter. The same method | fortune was consulting with his architect relative 
is followed in counting the white corpuscles, of | to the building of a costly mansion. The general 
which there are from five thousand to ten thousand | plan had been decided upon, but certain details 
in a cubic millimeter of blood. had not been considered. 

In anemia the number of red corpuscles is “You will want a portico, of course,” said the 
markedly decreased, and they are paler in color, re 
showing a diminution in the amount of hemoglobin. H “ey panttoutan design?” 
In the disease known as pernicious anemia, the 


, : : “Well, something Oriental.” 
average size of the red corpuscles is greatly in- “That would be a good place for you to have 


* ¢ 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ERUPTION. 
worthy but rather illiterate man who had 


creased, and there is also a curious irregularity in | Car, vies a 
2] ; rie. ¢ ig hi 7 »* J LZ , — 
size, some being twice the normal size while others sna that when I was a boy. roke out all 


are found not more than half as large as they 
should be in health. 

Itis in the matter of the actual and proportionate 
number of the white corpuscles that the most val- 
uable information is furnished by blood examina- 
tions. 1t has been found that the white cells are | 
not all of the same kind. Six or seven varieties 
are found in the blood in health and several others 
in certain diseases. These various kinds are dis- 
tinguished by their size, by their peculiarities of 
coloration when treated with various dyes, and by 
differences in their granular contents. 

When the white corpuscles are increased in 
number the condition is called leucocytosis, leuco- 
cyte being the name of the white blood-corpuscle. 
Leucocytosis occurs in health during digestion, 
after exercise or bathing. It is found in inflam- 
matory conditions, in certain infectious diseases, 
in cases of poisoning, in cancer, and in some forms 


t 
over me, but I got well of it. What has that got 


to do with a portico?” 
® 
ONLY SLIGHT MISTAKES. 


rs. Lombard is a zealous and loyal friend, and 
she means withal to avoid exaggeration. 
“It’s perfectly wonderful to see the way Cousin 
Henry counts bills at the bank,” she said to a 
patient friend. “Why, I think they are so lucky 
to have him! 


“Never?” said the friend, who knew Mrs. Lom- 
ee weakness, and could not forbear the ques- 
tion 

“Why—no—at least—why, perhaps he might. get 
five or ten cents out of the way, but not any more, 
; ever,” and Mrs. Lombard spoke with the air of 
of anemia. one who has taken a stand and refuses all chances 

The relative proportion of the different sorts of | 0 retreat. 
leucocytes also varies in these affections, and it is & 
by a study of these that the physician is often | 
enabled to decide as to which of two or three | HE HAD “POWER” ENOUGH. 
possible diseases he has to do with in the case | 
before him. } 
_ This science of blood examination is still in its | pyjpit cushion with hammer-like strokes of his 
infancy, but it promises to be of great value to the | massive fist. But his preaching, according to a 
physician as experience and knowledge increase. | goythwestern bishop of the Episcopal Chureh, 
consisted mostly of the repetition of one phrase: 
““May the Lord give us more power. More power, 
O Lord!” 

At last a small colored man got up in the back 
of the church, a disgusted expression on his face, 
and called out in piping tones 

“What you-all need, Bruddah Robbins, is not 
moah powah, but moah idees!” 


& 


* © 


A QUEER TONGUE. 


t is reported that little Prince Olaf, hope and | 

pride of Norway, is to be required to learn 
Esperanto along with his many other accomplish- 
ments-to-be. If the new language flourishes, by 
the time the baby prince is grown into a fluent 
speaker there will be few places in the world 
where he will not be understood. When he goes 
to Johore, on the Malay Peninsula, however, the 
“universal tongue” will do him little good. In 
that country is to be found one of the strangest 
languages in the world, used for the most curious 
of purposes. 

Mr. Lake, an English engineer in the service of 
the Sultan of Johore, has studied this unique 
speech, and reports upon it in “Life Among the 
Jakuns.” It is called Pantang Kapor, or “cam- 
phor language,” and is used by the natives and all 
others who are engaged in gathering the product 


e © 
A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS. 


group of interested citizens was observed 

standing in front of a bill-board in one of 
Chicago’s suburbs, reading a large poster that had 
just been put up. Some of them were greatly 
amused, while others were highly indignant. 

A nearer inspection showed that the purpose of 
the poster was to advertise a “Genuine Colored 
Minstrels’ Entertainment” that was to be given at 
one of the local amusement halls. The particular 
portion that had roused the emotions of the crowd 
was printed in great, flaring letters: 

“It will be enough to make a Mule laugh! 


Bring 


of the Malayan camphor-tree, and only at the time | your Wives and Children!’ 
when they are at work. 
The natives believe that if they used either | ® & 


language of the vicinity, the Malay or the aborigi- 
nal Jakun, they could not obtain any camphor, 
and for a most curious reason. 

The camphor-tree grows abundantly in some 
parts of the peninsula, but only occasionally con- thing useful” this time, and in pursuance of the 
tains camphor crystals. This is not the same | promise he called at a large department store. 
substance as that obtained from the camphor- “What have you got,” he asked, “in th f 
laurel, which is the ordinary camphor of com- | attrae tive furnishings " for a parlor that ‘woud be 
merce. The best Malay camphor is highly prized | likely to please a woman?” 
by the Chinese, and the gum brings much more| “Everything,” answered the salesman, 
than the common camphor. an Lrnamenen mates ben . a grand piano.’ 

The natives of the Malay Peninsula believe that i aan Y ie — ae 


. “Well, ” he said, “I think that’s what she’ll | 
each species of tree has a spirit, or divinity, that | want.” 


HER PROBABLE REQUIREMENTS. 


M*: Hilliker had promised his wife that he 
would give her a birthday present of “some- 





a rom 








| quest of it, she will endeavor to turn their steps | 
So it is necessary to speak in a tongue | 


and Malay words which have been curiously | 


ospel on the rail trying to lower | 
I ran to him | 


He was | 


re : in my hand. 
physician or surgeon often | ‘« Mr. Osbon,” he said, “what are your orders in 
obtains valuable assistance | ease of a false alarm of fire?” 
in arriving at a knowledge of | “My orders,” I ola, ute to ae it by, any | 
» me » » dines means necessary. may knock a man down, 
he eee. « the disease throttle him, or split him wide open.’ 
which he is called upon to | “The captain turned to the irate minister. } 
treat. | “Those are Mr. Osbon’s orders,” he said. “You 


He’ll take a great pile of five- and | 
ten- and twenty-dollar bills, and make his fingers | 
fly just like lightning, and never make a mistake!” | 


he colored minister was tall and powerful of | 
frame, and as he preached he whacked the | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ allay Throat | 


Sold in 
(Adv. 


Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. 


SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS, 








Thousands of 








, -- Send 
‘or set of Vermont views. Montpelier, Vt. 
Luther Burbank's Latest 





athe Chiloe Squash 
25c perpkt. 5 pkts, $1 postpaid 
Very Pecitne. iKeode seorly the year round; 
30 Dark 

to 4inches thick. Entire stock y 
us. Extrasweet. Tointroduce this latest 

production of Mr. Burbank’s we offer; 

EB, one ounce Our Best Mix 

Sweet Peas with each ket of squash seed. None but the latest, 
largest, Reeeceslaamel seatetien used. Our own mizture—noe 


betcer sold atany price. Writeus today. 
ROSS BROS. CO.. 87 Front St. WORCESTER. MASS. 


orange flesh ,3 
secured b: 





OvRr WONDERFUL SYSTEM of making 
pertect-fitting garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail is known only to us. 
It is the result of 
18 years’ experi- 
ence in this one 
line of - business, 
and is so reliable 
that we make this 
d guarantee : 
We will posi- 
tively refund 
your money if 
we fail to fit 
you. 


Add to perfect fit. 
faultless style an 
reliable materials, 
and you can under- 
stand why we re- 
ceive so many letters 
from customers say- 
ing, “ You have re- 
lieved me of all dress- 
making troubles.” 


SPRING 
SUITS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 to $25 


Our Speen go /llus- 
trates and Describes: 


$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 





| 





Tailored Suits ee 
Shirt-Waist Suits . 
Silk Suits . . . . $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits - «+ $6.00 to $20 
Skirts .. - +» $3.50 to $15 
Spring Jackets - + $6.00 to 
Rain Coats . . . $8.75 to 

These Garments are not ready-made, but 

are made to your measure. 


We pay express charges on these garments to any part 
of th the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 

samples of materials from which to select. They 

will be sent free bel return mail to any part of the 

United se f possible, mention the colors you 

prefer, as this LF enable us to send you a full 

assortment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Strost. New York. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.18 Years. 


























The FLGIN 
for All 


The name ELGIN embraces many 
grades of watch movements—all of 
superior time-keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price accord- 
ing to the cost of construction— 
each grade being the best watch 
value for the money. 

The man who wants an accurate 
watch, at a popular price, should 
buy the G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN— 


“The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.” 
17 jewels; adjusted to temperature; 
micrometric regulator. 

This ELGIN Watch can be had in 
the desirable models and sizes suit- 
able for men and boys. 

ELGIN. Watches of equal grade 
for ladies, at moderate prices. 

ELCGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 











D.éC.Roses 


Acir own roots. Plants coo | 
por dey ie the the Gaited! fie Safe av. guaranteed. Over 
ears’ experience ower an egetabl Seeds 
Bpecialty. Write . : 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1ou7__ tno leading rose ental e of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and allother desirable flowers. Est.1850. 70 greenhouses, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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The qualities which constitute 


perfection sre found in 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


Kaives. 
so heavily plated with pure sil- 


No other Knives are 


ver; no other Knives have a 

blade of finer tempered steel. 
Their grace satisfies the eye; 

their price. the purse. They 


are fully guaranteed. 


Oneida Co mmunity. 
Limited, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 






































I am authorized to say to you that this Ad- 
ministration has made and will continue to 
make the Federal stamp upon meats and 
meat-food products stand for something. 


—Extract from address before the New York State Breeders’ Assuciation, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 18, 1906, by 


Hon. George P. McCabe 








® e and 


Solicitor for United States Department of Agriculture 


[See ‘‘U. S. Agricultural Dept. Bureau of Animal Industry Circular No. 101.’’) 


All Swift’s Products are 


Inspected 


passed 


‘¢ Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.” 


Swift’s Premium Ham 

Swift’s Premium Bacon 

Swift’s Premium Sliced Bacon 
Swift’s Premium Lard 

Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chickens 
Swift’s Premium Butterine 


It means pure, wholesome products if the name ‘‘Swift’’ is 
back of them. Ask your dealer for these Specialties : 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
Jewel Lard Compound 
Swift’s Cotosuet 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 
Swift’s Beef Extract 
Swift’s Beef Fluid 


Brookfield Pork Sausage 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 






































Style 225 


Extra long waist, high bust, Forslim, 


gracetul form 


Pearl buttons. Sizes 19 to 28 inches. 





Style Price Style Price . 4 

- a Write for Free Ferris Book. 
Fine lity J e For Mi 

Doubts ply: nicely 12 years, Button THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
corded. Sizes,21 to front, laced back. 

23 inches, White White and drab. 341 Broadway, New York. 


and drab. 



















The Ferris Waist does not make 
an artificial figure but beautifies the 
natural contour. It does not force 
the body into a cramped position 
but 4o/ds it in the proper outline. 


Your natural figure—every 
woman's figure—if properly sup- 
ported, strengthened and developed, 
does not need to be distorted. The 
Ferris Good Sense Waist brings 
out and develops real lines of 
beauty, at the same time giving 
restlul support. The only health 
waist that can be worn with a 
morning robe or a princess gown. 

Inferior imitations are 
sometimes sold as Ferris 
Wazsts. Protect yourself by 
looking for the name FERRIS % 
on the front of each waist. For 
sale at all dealers. 


Price $1.00 


s. Fine quality Coutil. 

























Sizes. 19 to 28 inches. 
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Quaker Qats “% 


Quaker Oats, the best and most generally eaten 
oatmeal in the world, established a standard of perfection 7 
in foods ; the Quaker quality standard. It is sold atthe ¥ 
same price as the*inferior brands. Large package 10 cents. 


aker Rice 


(Puffed) 


Quaker Rice is an ideal, ready-to-eat breakfast food. It is selected 
rice, perfectly cooked and nicely browned. Very strengthening and 
delicious to the taste and—-what means most—it is Quaker Quality. 

10 cents a package. 


Quaker Corn Meal 


Unless you’ve eaten Quaker Corn Meal you don’t know the great superiority 
of one kind over another. The eye sees the difference; and the palate and 
digestion call for Quaker Corn Meal after the first time. 31b. packages 10 cents. 


(0c. Price not effective in extreme South and far West) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Gkames 
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